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Chairman:   Dr.  Gordon  Lawrence 

Major  Department:   Curriculum  and  Instruction 

This  study's  task  was  to  describe  the  statistical  rela- 
tionships which  exist  between  and  among  measures  of  teacher 
morale,  teacher  perceived  efficacy,  and  student  achievement. 
In  an  attempt  to  identify  modifiers  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween teacher  morale  and  student  achievement,  a  number  of 
variables  were  tested,  including  teacher  perceived  efficacy, 
teacher  process-orientation,  student  socio-economic  status 
(SES) ,  grade- level,  and  various  teacher  demographic  variables. 
The  role  of  teacher  perceived  efficacy  had  been  proposed  by 
Deci  as  a  necessary  condition  for  intrinsic  motivation. 

Results  of  the  study  indicated  that  teacher  perceived 
efficacy,  teacher  process-orientation,  student  SES,  and 
grade-level  moderate  the  relationship  between  teacher  morale 


vm 


and  student  achievement,  but  not  across  all  aspects  of 
achievement  or  all  factors  of  morale. 

To  test  Deci's  theory,  the  variable  of  teacher  process- 
orientation  was  hypothesized  as  a  moderator  of  the  relation- 
ship between  teacher  morale,  perceived  efficacy,  and  student 
achievement.   Results  indicated  that  no  significant  relation- 
ships existed  between  these  variables.   However,  a  modest  but 
non-significant  interaction  within  the  area  of  intrinsic  sat- 
isfaction suggested  a  possible  relationship.   It  was  recom- 
mended that  any  conclusions  concerning  Deci's  theory  be  post- 
poned until  further  research  is  done. 
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CHAPTER  I 
PROBLEM  OF  THE  STUDY 


Problem  Statement 


The  task  of  this  research  is  to  describe  the  statisti- 
cal relationships  which  exist  between  and  among  measures  of 
teacher  morale,  teacher  perceived  efficacy,  and  student 
achievement.   This  study  should  lead  to  increased  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  teacher  motivation. 

The  topic  of  vocational  motivation  has  been  studied  ex- 
tensively since  the  1930's  (Steers  &  Porter,  1979).   How- 
ever, much  of  the  theory  and  research  in  this  area  has  been 
centered  in  the  industrial  sphere,  with  emphasis  on  pay  as 
the  primary  source  of  satisfaction  (Porter  &  Lawler,  196  8) . 
Recent  works  by  Staw  (197  6)  and  Deci  (19  75)  called  for  a  re- 
examination of  the  role  of  intrinsic  factors  in  motivation, 
which  they  felt  had  been  overlooked  up  to  that  point.   Their 
argument  is  especially  important  when  dealing  with  a  profes- 
sion, such  as  teaching,  in  which  the  strong  attraction  of 
intrinsic  rewards  sets  it  apart  from  other,  less-skilled  pro- 
fessions (Centers  &  Bugental,  1966)  .   Lortie  suggested  that 
teachers  have  a  special  work  ethic, 


a  dedicatory  ethic  which  elevates  service  mo- 
tives and  denigrates  material  rewards  as  the 
proper  motivation  to  work.   Proper  orientation 


lies  in  willing  service  to  children  and  little 
thought  to  economic  and  other  extrinsic  bene- 
fits.  (1969,  p.  40) 

Arguments  over  the  relationship  between  morale  and  pro- 
ductivity have  yet  to  be  settled  (Greene  &  Craft,  1979;  Or- 
gan, 1976;  Vroom,  1964) .   Much  of  the  debate  has  concentrated 
on  the  identification  of  causal  factors  of  the  two  variables. 
Recent  reviews  of  the  research  of  morale/productivity  have 
concluded  that  other  variables  that  moderate  the  relationship 
should  be  studied  (Beckman,  Smith,  &  Slessinger,  1966;  Greene 
&  Craft,  1979;  Lawler,  1973).   Already,  research  has  been 
done  using  such  moderating  variables  as  task  structure,  self- 
esteem,  and  ability  (Lawler,  1973) . 

In  his  seminal  work  on  the  subject,  Deci  (1975)  concep- 
tualized intrinsic  motivation  as  the  seeking  of  feelings  of 
competence  and  self-determination.   In  order  to  achieve  that 
state,  Dece  theorized  that  people  must  first  believe  that 
they  can  affect  their  environment.   Thus,  internal  locus  of 
control  was  proposed  as  a  necessary  condition  for  intrinsic 
motivation.   This  study  examines  whether  teacher  perceived 
efficacy,  a  more  specific  form  of  locus  of  control,  does  in- 
deed play  such  a  role. 

Locus  of  control  is  a  generalized  expectancy  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  action  and  outcome.   But  self-efficacy  is  a 
personal  expectation  regarding  one's  ability  to  influence  others 
(Ashton  &  Webb  1982;  Bandura,  1977 ;  Gurin,  Verof f,  &  Feld,  1972).  A 


teacher  will  have  both  a  general  ideology  concerning  teach- 
ers' effects  on  students  and  specific  beliefs  about  one's 
personal  ability  to  motivate  students.   Together,  they  influ- 
ence the  teacher's  behavior  in  the  classroom.   It  was  hypoth- 
esized in  this  study  that  teachers'  perceived  efficacy  will 
moderate  the  relationship  between  their  morale  and  their 
students'  achievement. 

If  a  teacher  is  experiencing  success  in  the  classroom, 
feeling  a  sense  of  competence  and  self-determination,  he/ 
she  should  also  feel  job  satisfaction.   Whether  the  success 
comes  from  the  satisfaction  or  the  satisfaction  from  the  suc- 
cess is  a  topic  of  much  debate.   Either  way,  however,  the 
teacher's  sense  of  efficacy  will  contribute  to  both  satis- 
faction and  classroom  performance. 

In  an  attempt  to  satisfy  the  proponents  of  both  schools 
of  thought,  the  reasoning  behind  the  hypotheses  will  be  pre- 
sented for  each  point  of  view.   First,  for  those  who  believe 
that  performance  predicts  satisfaction:   When  their  students 
are  successful,  teachers  will  feel  more  satisfied  if  they  at- 
tribute the  student  achievement  to  their  teaching;  they  will 
feel  less  satisfied  if  they  attribute  the  success  to  other 
factors.   When  their  students  are  unsuccessful,  the  teach- 
ers will  feel  more  satisfied  if  they  feel  they  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  lack  of  achievement;  they  will  feel  less 
satisfied  if  they  attribute  the  student  failure  to  achieve 
to  their  own  teaching.   Thus,  teachers'  feelings  of 


competence  are  determined  by  an  interaction  of  their  sense 
of  efficacy  with  their  students'  achievement. 

For  those  who  believe  that  satisfaction  predicts  per- 
formance, the  reasoning  is  as  follows:   Sense  of  efficacy 
has  been  shown  to  correlate  with  effort  to  attain  goals  in 
the  helping  professions  (Seeman,  1963) .   Teacher  effort  has 
been  linked  with  student  achievement  (Blair,  1975) .   Teacher 
enthusiasm  has  also  been  correlated  with  student  achievement 
(Rosenshine  &  Furst,  1973).   Thus,  satisfied  teachers  would 
be  more  motivated  to  work  harder  and  with  more  enthusiasm 
only  if  they  believe  they  can  make  a  difference  in  their 
students'  achievement.   If  they  feel  less  efficacious,  their 
effort  would  be  reduced  and,  therefore,  so  would  their  stu- 
dents' achievement.   Dissatisfied  teachers  would  be  less 
likely  to  work  hard  and  enthusiastically.   Their  effective- 
ness would  be  even  lower  if  their  sense  of  efficacy  was  low 
because  they  would  be  even  less  motivated  to  put  forth  ef- 
fort.  Dissatisfied  teachers  with  a  high  sense  of  efficacy 
would  put  forth  a  somewhat  higher  level  of  effort  than  their 
low-efficacy,  dissatisfied  counterparts.   Thus,  their  stu- 
dents' achievement  scores  would  also  be  somewhat  higher. 

Efficacy  has  been  shown,  at  separate  times,  to  be  pos- 
itively correlated  with  both  productivity  and  job  satisfac- 
tion (Armor,  Conry-Osequera,  Cos,  Kin,  McDonnel,  Pascal,  Paul, 
&  Zellman,  1977;  Broedling,  1975;  Organ  &  Greene,  1974) .   It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  efficacy  may  effectively  serve 
as  a  moderating  variable  between  those  two  factors  and 


whether  a  relationship  exists  between  it  and  the  other  fac- 
tors when  applied  to  teachers. 

In  operationalizing  Deci's  theory,  a  problem  was  en- 
countered in  the  definition  of  student  achievement.   For 
most  researchers,  the  use  of  standardized  achievement  tests 
is  accepted  as  a  satisfactory,  if  somewhat  flawed,  measure- 
ment of  student  achievement.   However,  because  we  are  deal- 
ing with  teacher  perceptions,  that  assumption  may  not  be 
held.   The  relationship  between  the  teachers'  morale  and 
their  students '  achievement  must  also  be  moderated  by  the 
teachers'  orientation;  that  is,  whether  they  are  process- 
oriented  or  product-oriented. 

If  the  teachers  are  process-oriented,  if  they  look  for 
student  autonomy,  inquiry,  active  learning,  creativity,  and 
positive  interaction  as  evidence  of  their  pupil's  achieve- 
ment, then  the  student  achievement  tests  would  not  measure 
the  kind  of  growth  for  which  the  teachers  are  looking. 
Therefore,  the  achievement  tests  would  not  be  a  gauge  of 
the  growth  presumed  to  be  most  related  to  those  teachers' 

morale. 

If  the  teachers  are  product-oriented,  if  they  tend  to 
evaluate  student  growth  by  using  tests  and  other  measures 
of  cognitive  achievement,  then  the  student  achievement 
scores  will  more  accurately  gauge  the  type  of  improvement 
that  they're  looking  for. 


This  question  was  tested  in  this  study  by  using  teacher 
scores  on  a  process/product  orientation  questionnaire  as  a 
moderating  variable  between  teacher  morale  and  student 
achievement.   Figure  1  illustrates  the  expected  relation- 
ships . 

There  are  additional  teacher  characteristics  that  may 
affect  the  relationship  between  teacher  morale  and  student 
achievement.   There  are  a  number  of  studies  relating  teacher 
morale  to  such  variables  as  student  socio-economic  level 
(Johnson,  1968),  experience  (Miskel,  1979;  Mitchell,  1974), 
age  of  teachers  (Holdaway,  197  8;  Huszczo,  196  8) ,  and  teacher 
educational  background  (Miskel,  1979;  Hosland,  1968).   There 
are  also  reports  of  correlations  between  locus  of  control  or 
efficacy  and  experience  (Guskey,  1981;  Leming,  1981) ,  and 
grade-level  (Guskey,  1981) .   This  study  also  investigated 
whether  teachers'  marital  status  and  type  of  income  (primary 
or  secondary  in  the  family) ,  in  addition  to  the  above  char- 
acteristics, are  moderating  variables. 

Significance 

This  study  meets  five  important  needs.   First,  it  pro- 
vides some  new  data  for  a  non-industrial  perspective  to  the 
relationship  between  worker  morale  and  productivity.   Second, 
it  serves  as  a  basic  step  in  applying  theories  of  motivation 
to  the  teaching  profession.   Third,  it  introduces  the  vari- 
able of  perceived  efficacy  to  the  study  of  morale  and 
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productivity.  Fourth,  it  adds  to  professional  understanding 
of  the  relationship  between  teacher  characteristics  and  stu- 
dent performance.  Finally,  it  offers  data  for  consideration 
with  regard  to  the  in-service  needs  of  teachers. 

Definition  of  Terms 

(1)  Morale  is  seen  as  a 

feeling  of  participants  in  an  organization  stem- 
ming from  a  combination  of  (a)  perceived  produc- 
tivity or  progress  toward  the  achievement  of 
tasks  of  the  organization,  and  (b)  perceived 
job  satisfaction  or  the  satisfaction  of  indi- 
vidual needs  through  the  interaction  of  the 
participant  in  his  role  within  the  work  group 
and  the  total  organization.   (Lonsdale,  1964, 
p.  165) 

In  this  study,  morale  will  refer  to  scores  on  the  Purdue 
Teacher  Opinionaire. 

(2)  Perceived  Efficacy  refers  to  "the  conviction  that 
one  can  successfully  execute  the  behavior  required  to  produce 
[certain]  outcomes"  (Bandura,  1977,  p.  193).   In  this  study, 
it  will  be  seen  as  the  sum  of  scores  on  the  Rand  Corporation 
questionnaire  (Berman,  McLaughlin,  Bass,  Parly,  &  Zellman,  1977) 

(3)  Student  Achievement  may  be  seen  as  the  attainment 
of  desired  aims  as  set  by  teachers.   Though  there  are  vari- 
ous types  of  goals  that  are  considered  desirable,  in  this 
study  achievement  will  refer  to  reading,  math,  and  language 
scores  on  standardized  achievement  tests.   As  a  major  goal 


of  educational  organizations,  it  may  be  viewed  as  the  edu- 
cational equivalent  of  industrial  productivity. 

(4)  Process-Orientation  refers  to  the  belief  that 
"learning  is  an  act  of  intelligent  inquiry,  not  merely  the 
acquisition  and  possession  of  knowledge.   Acquiring  is  always 
secondary  and  instrumental  to  inquiring"  (Brown,  1968,  p.  46) 
A  teacher  with  such  an  orientation  would  emphasize  student 
autonomy,  inquiry,  creativity,  positive  interaction,  and  ac- 
tive learning  as  primary  classroom  goals. 

(5)  Product-Orientation  refers  to  the  belief  that 
"learning  is  the  sum  of  impressions  made  on  the  mind  as  a 
result  of  the  presentation  of  material  to  be  known"  (Brown, 
196  8,  p.  46) .   A  teacher  with  such  an  orientation  would  em- 
phasize mastery  of  subject  matter  as  a  primary  classroom 
goal. 

Hypotheses 

(1)  As    teacher  perceived  efficacy  increases,  the  re- 
lationship between  teacher  morale  and  student  achievement 
will  not  change  significantly. 

(2)  As  teacher  age  increases,  the  relationship  between 
teacher  morale  and  student  achievement  will  not  change  sig- 
nificantly. 

(3)  As  teacher  experience  increases,  the  relationship 
between  teacher  morale  and  student  achievement  will  not 
change  significantly. 
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(4)  As  the  percent  of  students  in  the  class  of  low 
socio-economic  level  increases,  the  relationship  between 
teacher  morale  and  student  achievement  will  not  change  sig- 
nificantly. 

(5)  As  teacher  educational  background  increases,  the 
relationship  between  teacher  morale  and  student  achievement 
will  not  change  significantly. 

(6)  As  grade  level  increases,  the  relationship  between 
teacher  morale  and  student  achievement  will  not  change  sig- 
nificantly. 

(7)  As  teacher  marital  status  changes,  the  relation- 
ship between  teacher  morale  and  student  achievement  will  not 
change  significantly. 

(8)  As  teacher's  value  of  income  (primary  vs.  secondary 
in  the  family)  changes,  the  relationship  between  teacher  mo- 
rale and  student  achievement  will  not  change  significantly. 

(9)  As  teacher  process  orientation  increases,  the  re- 
lationship between  teacher  morale  and  student  achievement 
will  not  change  significantly. 

(10)  As  teacher  process  orientation  increases,  the  rela- 
tionships between  teacher  morale,  teacher  perceived  efficacy, 
and  student  achievement  will  not  change  significantly. 
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Summary 


The  relationship  between  morale  and  productivity  has 
been  a  controversial  topic  for  close  to  50  years.   Recent 
papers  have  called  for  the  presence  of  moderating  variables 
in  future  research  concerning  that  issue.   One  such  variable 
is  teacher  efficacy  which  has  been  shown  to  correlate  with 
each  of  the  forementioned  factors.   In  his  work  on  intrinsic 
motivation,  Deci  theorized  that  locus  of  control  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  feelings  of  self-determination  and  compe- 
tence.  Since  personal  efficacy  is  a  more  specific  form  of 
locus  of  control,  this  study  investigates  whether  teachers' 
perceived  efficacy  influences  the  relationship  between 
teacher  morale  and  the  achievement  of  their  students.   Be- 
cause morale  may  be  influenced  by  the  achievement  of  some 
goals  and  not  others,  the  factor  of  teacher  process  orienta- 
tion is  also  tested  as  a  moderating  variable.   Additional 
teacher  characteristics  are  also  investigated  for  their  role 
in  moderating  the  major  relationships. 

The  remainder  of  this  study  assumes  the  following  for- 
mat:  A  review  of  theory  and  research  related  to  the  above 
problem  is  presented  in  Chapter  II.   The  design  and  proce- 
dures of  the  study  are  described  in  Chapter  III.   Chapter  IV 
presents  the  study's  results.   The  study  is  concluded  with 
Chapter  V's  interpretations  and  implications  of  the  results 
with  appropriate  recommendations. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  THE  RESEARCH 


This  chapter  offers  a  review  of  the  research  that  per- 
tains to  the  problem  of  this  study.   Five  sections  are  pre- 
sented.  First,  theories  of  motivation  relating  to  teachers 
are  described.   After  that  comes  a  review  of  worker  morale 
and  productivity  research  followed  by  a  review  of  teacher 
morale  and  productivity  research.   Then,  two  specific  areas 
of  teacher  research  are  examined:   Teacher  perceived  effi- 
cacy, locus  of  control,  and  performance;  and  teacher  per- 
ceived efficacy  and  satisfaction. 

Theories  of  Motivation 

A  comprehensive,  unifying  theory  of  motivation  does  not 
exist.   There  are  two  major  models,  though,  that  shed  light 
on  the  issue  of  teacher  morale,  perceived  efficacy,  and  pro- 
ductivity:  The  Motivation-Hygiene  Theory  and  Expectancy 
Theory.   Deci's  theory  of  intrinsic  motivation  is  derived 
from  those  models  (1975) . 

In  his  Motivation-Hygiene  Theory,  Herzberg  (1966)  hy- 
pothesized that  there  are  motivators  and  hygiene  factors 
(satisfiers  and  dissatisf iers ,  respectively)  that  indepen- 
dently contribute  to  morale.   The  motivators,  based  on  the 
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upper  levels  of  Maslow's  hierarchy  of  needs  (1954),  are  said 
to  satisfy  individuals'  needs  for  self-actualization  in 
their  work.   They  can  be  viewed  as  intrinsic  rewards  such  as 
achievement  and  recognition.   These  motivators  would  contrib- 
ute to  employee  satisfaction,  but  the  lack  of  them  would  not 
necessarily  result  in  dissatisfaction. 

The  hygiene  factors  are  extrinsic  rewards.   They  con- 
form to  Maslow's  lower-order  needs,  such  as  safety  and  be- 
longingness.   Such  factors  as  pay  and  supervisory  interac- 
tions contribute  to  worker  dissatisfaction,  but  don't  affect 
worker  satisfaction. 

Herzberg's  theory  has  been  criticized  for  its  reliance 
on  one  particular  test.   It  seems  that  the  only  studies  that 
validated  the  Motivation-Hygiene  Theory  relied  on  Herzberg's 
interview  process.   Other  measures  did  not  usually  confirm 
his  theory  (Gurin  et  al.,  1960;  Walker  &  Guest,  1952). 
Other  criticisms  include  a  lack  of  objectivity  in  rating  re- 
sponses, lack  of  reliability  data,  and  problems  with  opera- 
tional definitions  (House  &  Wigdor,  1967) .   Also,  in  trying 
to  use  his  theory  to  explain  worker  motivation,  one  is 
struck  by  the  lack  of  data  on  the  connection  between  intrin- 
sic rewards  and  performance  (Friedlander ,  1963) . 

Expectancy  Theory  is  the  only  major  model  of  motivation 
that  takes  the  individual's  interactions  with  the  organiza- 
tion into  account.   The  theory  argues  that  the  worker's  ef- 
fort is  a  result  of  his/her  perceived  expectancy  for  a  given 
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outcome  times  the  value  that  is  placed  on  the  projected  out- 
comes. Expectancy  includes  the  belief  that  increased  effort 
tfill  lead  to  increased  performance  (E-+P)  ,  and  that  increased 
performance  will  lead  to  a  given  outcome  (P-K))  . 

Effort  combines  with  ability  to  produce  a  certain  level 
of  performance.   As  a  result  of  that  performance,  the  indi- 
vidual attains  various  outcomes.   Among  those  outcomes  are 
rewards,  both  intrinsic  and  extrinsic,  and  feelings  of  sat- 
isfaction. 

The  receipt  of  outcomes  will  then  feed  back  to  influ- 
ence the  perception  of  expectancy.   If  the  results  are  more 
or  less  than  expected,  the  individual's  behavior  will  change 
accordingly.   If  the  rewards  and  satisfaction  are  more  or 
less  than  expected,  the  perceived  value  of  the  reward  will 
also  be  adjusted.   Thus,  the  hypothesized  relationship  be- 
tween performance  and  satisfaction  is  a  circular  one. 

The  validity  of  this  model  has  been  tested  dozens  of 
times,  with  almost  constant  support  for  its  predictions 
(Mitchell,  1974).   However,  problems  in  measuring  all  of 
the  variables  at  once  prevent  general  acceptance  of  the  the- 
ory's validity  (Nadler  &  Lawler,  1977).   A  simplified  model 
is  shown  in  Figure  2. 

Deci  (1975)  used  expectancy  theory  as  a  model  in  his 
work  on  the  intrinsic  aspects  of  motivation.   He  defined  in- 
trinsically motivated  behavior  as  the  seeking  out  of  optimal 
challenges  and  conquering  them  for  the  feelings  of  competence 
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and  self-determination  that  such  actions  bring.   He,  too, 
theorized  a  circular  relationship  between  satisfaction  and 
performance. 

In  using  refined  forms  of  Herzberg's  motivators  and  hy- 
giene factors,  Deci  departed  from  previous  expectancy  theo- 
ries.  He  recognized  a  distinction  between  intrinsic  and  ex- 
trinsic outcomes.   Citing  previous  work  by  Irwin  (1971) , 
Deci  reasoned  that  with  an  extrinsic  motivation  model  (such 
as  the  one  above) ,  satisfaction  follows  receipt  of  the  re- 
ward.  But,  with  intrinsic  motivation,  satisfaction  is_  the 
reward;  the  terms  are  synonymous. 

Going  a  step  beyond  the  "expectancy"  of  earlier  motiva- 
tion models,  Deci  proposed  the  inclusion  of  Rotter's  "locus 
of  control"  as  a  necessary  condition  for  intrinsic  motiva- 
tion.  People  must  believe  that  they  can  affect  their  envi- 
ronment if  they  are  to  get  the  feelings  of  competence  that 
come  from  conquering  challenges. 

Morale  and  Productivity 

The  issue  of  the  relationship  between  worker  morale  and 
productivity  goes  back  to  the  1930 's  when  the  "human  rela- 
tions" movement  began  in  industry.   Mayo  (1933) ,  citing  the 
Western  Electric  studies,  proposed  that  production  rates 
would  grow  if  the  poor  atmosphere  of  the  factory  would  im- 
prove.  Managers  began  to  use  psychologists  to  aid  them  in 
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raising  worker  morale  in  the  hope  that  performance  would 
then  be  enhanced.  The  assumption  was,  clearly,  that  job 
satisfaction  influenced  performance. 

It  wasn't  until  the  1950' s  that  empirical  data  on  that 
relationship  were  collected  and  compared.    A  landmark  re- 
view by  Brayfield  and  Crockett  (1955)  found  only  two  studies 
(out  of  15)  that  reached  even  a  low  statistical  significance. 
A  later  review  by  Vroom  (1964)  determined  that  the  median 
correlation  between  satisfaction  and  performance  among  23 
studies  was  .14. 

Vroom  noted,  however,  that  20  of  the  23  correlations 
were  positive.   This  confirmed  a  previous  observation  by 
Herzberg  (1959)  that  a  consistently  positive  (though  fre- 
quently insignificant)  relationship  existed.   The  new  theory 
that  evolved  predicted  job  satisfaction  as  the  result,  rather 
than  the  cause  of  performance  (Porter  &  Lawler,  1968). 

Siegel  and  Bowen  (1971)  found  support  for  the  Porter- 
Lawler  theory  with  the  use  of  a  cross-lagged  statistical 
model.   Using  a  sample  of  non-teachers,  satisfaction  was 
shown  to  follow  performance. 

Wanous  (1974)  offered  partial  support  for  the  Porter- 
Lawler  theory.   He  found  only  a  slight  positive  relation- 
ship between  satisfaction  and  performance.   But  by  dividing 
satisfaction  into  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  factors,  he  dis- 
covered that  performance  only  predicted  intrinsic  satisfac- 
tion.  With  extrinsic  satisfaction,  performance  was  the 
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effect.   The  researcher  regarded  his  conclusions  as  tenta- 
tive due  to  major  limitations  in  subject  and  sample.   But 
his  results  do  offer  a  promising  direction  for  research  on 
this  topic. 

Sales  (1966)  in  a  research  review,  also  looked  at  spe- 
cific aspects  of  satisfaction.   He  reports  wide  support  for 
the  relationship  between  satisfaction  with  one's  superiors 
and  productivity. 

One  must  be  cautious  in  applying  these  findings  toward 
teaching  since  none  of  the  studies  cited  above  reviewed 
workers  in  the  helping  professions.   Since  the  focus  of  the 
human  relations  movement  was  on  industrial  productivity, 
teaching  and  other  people-oriented  professions  were  over- 
looked.  To  build  a  model  of  worker  motivation  on  the  basis 
of  reports  on  industrial  workers  may  result  in  a  theory  sus- 
pect generalizability. 

With  the  study  of  ways  to  increase  morale  and  produc- 
tivity came  a  number  of  theories  of  motivation  that  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  relationships  in  question.   But  when 
it  came  to  the  validation  of  the  models,  the  helping  profes- 
sions were  ignored.   Extensive  concentration  on  extrinsic 
rewards  weakened  the  generalizability  of  those  theories 
since,  for  those  in  the  helping  professions,  the  work  itself 
should  be  more  important  to  their  job  satisfactions.   This 
view  was  supported  by  Centers  and  Bugental  (1966)  who  showed 
that  workers  at  higher  occupational  levels  (including 
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professional  and  managerial)  were  significantly  more  moti- 
vated by  intrinsic  factors  than  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
workers . 

The  study  of  motivation  was  finally  applied  to  managers 
and  entrepreneurs  in  the  1960's  (McCelland,  1961;  Porter  & 
Lawler,  1968) .   Though  one  would  not  ordinarily  think  of 
teachers  as  belonging  to  either  of  those  occupations,  there 
are  striking  similarities.   McClelland  (1961)  and  Cummin 
(1967)  each  defined  entrepreneurial  occupations  as  those  in 
which  the  individual  has  more  responsibility  for  making  de- 
cisions, gathering  feedback,  and  taking  risks.   With  the 
possible  exception  of  the  last  item,  the  teaching  profes- 
sion meets  their  criteria. 

By  the  same  token,  teachers  may  be  considered  manager- 
ial too.   They  fulfill  many  of  the  same  functions  as  their 
counterparts  in  industry:   organizing,  assigning  tasks,  en- 
couraging productivity,  evaluating,  etc.   If  teachers,  entre- 
preneurs, and  managers  can  be  viewed  as  sharing  important  as- 
pects of  their  jobs,  it  would  be  possible  to  apply  current 
theories  of  motivation  to  the  teaching  profession. 

In  the  1970' s,  a  new  position  was  added  to  the  debate 
over  productivity  and  morale.   Cherrington,  Reitz,  &  Scott  (1979) 
successfully  introduced  rewards  as  a  moderating  variable  in 
the  relationship.   Greene  (1972) ,  in  calling  for  additional 
studies  using  other  moderating  variables ,  found  that  role 
perception  was  also  a  significant  factor.   Similar  findings 
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were  discovered  for  task  structure  (Downey,  Sheridan,  &  s lo- 
cum, 1975) ,  self-esteem  (Greenhaus  &  Badin,  1974) ,  ability 
(Carlson,  1969),  and  job  values  (Locke,  1970). 

Thus,  although  the  arguments  over  this  issue  continue 
(Organ,  1976;  Steers  &  Porter,  1979)  ,  it  is  reasonable  to 
consider  other  variables  in  relation  to  morale  and  produc- 
tivity. 

Teacher  Morale  and  Productivity 

The  history  of  teacher  morale  research  is  filled  with 
unvalidated  assessment  devices,  collection  systems,  and  eval- 
uation techniques  (Blocker  &  Richardson,  1963;  Barr,  1948) . 
Because  of  those  weaknesses,  a  review  of  the  research  rela- 
tive to  teacher  morale  is  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
past  decade. 

Oddly  enough,  one  of  the  most  respected  studies  of 
teacher  morale  was  one  of  the  first.   Hoppock  (1935)  found 
that  satisfied  teachers  had  better  relationships  with  supe- 
riors and  less  evidence  of  emotional  maladjustment.   His 
findings  were  based  on  self -estimated  attitude  scales  that 
the  teachers  completed.   He  did  not  look  at  student  data  at 
all. 

Greenwood  and  Soar  (1973)  discovered  an  association  be- 
tween high  teacher  morale  and  certain  teaching  behaviors. 
Those  behaviors  are  considered  by  some  to  be  examples  of 
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good  teaching  (less  teacher  talk,  more  pupil-pupil  talk, 
and  more  acceptance  of  student  ideas) .   However,  they  did 
not  examine  the  actual  student  gains  in  those  high-morale 
teachers'  classrooms. 

A  study  by  Peck  (1977)  indicated  that  "teachers  with  a 
highly  positive  attitude  (toward  teaching)  produced  a  greater 
increase  in  student  self-esteem  than  medium  or  low  teachers, 
in  that  order"  (p.  14) .   Edeburn  and  Landy  (1974)  also  found 
a  significant  relationship  between  student  and  teacher  self- 
concept.   The  issues  of  student  achievement  and  the  connec- 
tion between  self-esteem  and  morale  were  not  dealt  with  in 
either  study. 

A  study  by  Cooper  (1976)  found  that  satisfaction  with 
teaching  related  positively  to  evaluations  of  effectiveness 
by  those  teachers*  students.   Cooper  did  not  consider  stu- 
dent achievement  though.   His  research  was  done  in  the  jun- 
nior  college.   It  seems  reasonable  to  hypothesize  that 
teacher  morale  would  be  an  even  more  important  variable  at 
the  elementary  school  level  when  the  teacher  is  with  his/her 
more  innocent  students  for  practically  the  entire  day. 

Curtis  (1979) ,  in  a  longitudinal  study,  found  a  signif- 
icant correlation  between  headmaster  ratings  of  teacher  abil- 
ity and  teacher  job  satisfaction.   Here  too,  student  data 
were  not  examined. 

In  research  designed  to  validate  expectancy  theory,  Miskel, 
DeFrain,  &  Wiley  (1974)  measured  the  remationships  between  the 
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job  satisfaction,  instrumentality  (anticipation  of  reward) , 
and  performance  of  secondary  school  teachers.   They  found  a 
strong  correlation  (.57)  between  instrumentality  and  satis- 
faction, but  none  between  the  other  factors.   However,  they 
measured  the  teacher's  performance  by  their  principals'  rat- 
ings.  Actual  student  performance,  as  in  the  Curtis  study, 
was  only  assumed  by  the  administrators.   The  reliability  of 
administrator  ratings  may  perhaps  be  influenced  by  the  teach- 
ers' prior  reputations,  rapport  with  faculty  and  staff,  at- 
titude, and  clerical  efficiency.   The  job  satisfaction  meas- 
ure that  was  used  may  also  be  suspect  due  to  its  unitary  na- 
ture and  its  brevity.   The  nature  of  the  secondary  school 
may  also  confound  the  results.   Teacher  influence  upon  stu- 
dents is  likely  to  be  modified  by  the  departmental  organiza- 
tion of  most  secondary  schools.   The  concurrent  effects  of 
other  teachers  on  the  students  and  of  the  other  students  on 
the  teacher  may  tend  to  affect  the  relationships. 

Knoop  and  O'Reilly  (1978)  confined  their  study  to  ele- 
mentary teachers.   They  found  only  a  moderate  relationship 
between  job  satisfaction  (as  measured  by  the  Job  Descriptive 
Index,  a  general  occupational  satisfaction  instrument)  and 
teacher  perceived  effectiveness.   Their  findings  indicated 
that  the  teachers  who  viewed  themselves  as  effective  were 
significantly  more  satisfied  with  intrinsic  factors  (work, 
co-workers,  superior  rapport)  than  extrinsic  factors  (pay, 
promotion)  of  teaching.   In  this  study,  the  measurement  of 
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teacher  performance  is  subjective  since  some  teachers  would 
be  likely  to  miscalculate  or  misrepresent  their  effective- 
ness.  Effectiveness  is  a  subjective  term  anyhow,  so  its 
use  may  not  have  been  consistent  with  other  means  of  charac- 
terizing it. 

In  an  investigation  of  career  stage  on  the  relation- 
ship between  the  satisfaction  and  performance  of  university 
faculty,  Stumpf  and  Rabinowitz  (1981)  found  a  negative  cor- 
relation between  scores  on  the  Job  Descriptive  Index  and  a 
performance  index  (including  peer  ratings,  publications, 
salary,  etc.)  at  the  very  early  stage  of  a  career.   There 
were  no  relationships  at  other  stages.   The  value  of  their 
study  to  this  research  is  questionable  since  their  perfor- 
mance measure  is  quite  unlike  that  of  elementary  teachers. 

As  interesting  as  many  of  the  above  studies  may  be,  it 
can  be  seen  that  none  of  them  specifically  deal  with  the 
unique  relationship  between  elementary  teacher  morale  and 
their  students'  achievement.   The  topic  of  teacher  morale/ 
productivity  remains  a  virgin  field  for  researchers. 


Perceived  Efficacy,  Locus  of  Control, 
and  Performance 


Locus  of  control  is  a  construct  first  proposed  by  Rot- 
ter       (1966) .   It  deals  with  internal  and  external  con- 
trol of  reinforcements.   Internal  control  refers  to  the  feel- 
ing of  an  individual  that  he/she  will  receive  reinforcements 
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based  on  his/her  own  behavior.   Its  opposite,  external  con- 
trol, is  the  view  that  outside  forces,  such  as  luck,  fate, 
or  powerful  others  determine  the  reinforcement. 

In  19  79,  Rotter  urged  researchers  to  use  situation-spe- 
cific measures  to  test  locus  of  control  more  accurately. 
Rose  and  Medway  (1981) ,  in  a  criticism  of  the  use  of  locus 
of  control  measures  in  educational  research,  pointed  out 
that  Rotter's  "Internal-External  scale  was  never  designed  to 
measure  such  specific  expectancies  as  those  associated  with 
classroom  teaching,  nor  was  the  scale  intended  to  be  highly 
predictive  of  classroom  process  variables  and  teaching  out- 
comes . " 

Bandura  (1977)  ,  in  a  study  of  snake  phobia,  reported 
differences  between  self-ef f icacy  and  locus  of  control.   A 
study  comparing  the  effects  of  teacher  general  ideology  vs. 
personal  control  beliefs  supports  Bandura 's  distinction  be- 
tween locus  of  control  and  efficacy  (Porter  &  Cohen,  1977) . 
It  was  found  that  internal  control  teachers  of  low-SES  stu- 
dents had  higher  student  achievement  gains  than  did  exter- 
nal control  teachers  when  general  ideology  was  taken  as  the 
variable.   No  relationships  were  found  for  personal  efficacy 
beliefs.   Because  teaching  low-SES  students  probably  alters 
a  teacher's  efficacy  beliefs,  one  must  use  caution  in  apply- 
ing Porter  and  Cohen's  findings  to  regular  classrooms.   How- 
ever, support  is  offered  for  regarding  locus  of  control  and 
efficacy  as  separate  parts  of  a  teacher's  belief  structure. 
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Research  that  studied  workers  in  hospitals  and  reforma- 
tories (Seeman,  1963;  Seeman  &  Evans,  1962),  whose  jobs  bear 
some  similarities  with  teaching,  reports  that  internally-con- 
trolled individuals  show  more  initiative  in  their  goal  attain- 
ment efforts  than  externally  controlled  individuals.   However, 
neither  study  investigated  actual  effects  on  clients.   A  re- 
view by  Keller,  Kelly,  &  Dodge  (1978)  also  concluded  that  in- 
ternals exert  more  effort  to  master  their  environments  than 
externals.   However,  he  found  no  clear  pattern  of  relation- 
ships between  locus  of  control  and  academic  performance. 
Keller  did  note,  though,  that  highly  specific  achievement 
has  stronger  relationships  with  locus  of  control. 

When  the  specific  variable  of  teacher  perceived  effi- 
cacy is  used  to  explain  teacher  performance  the  relation- 
ships have  been  quite  strong.   When  first  conceptualized  in 
the  Rand  study  of  the  Los  Angeles  School  Preferred  Reading 
Program  (Armor  et  al.,  1977)  teacher  efficacy  was  identified 
as  a  major  factor  in  improving  the  reading  performance  of 
minority  students.   In  a  second  Rand  study  (Berman  et  al., 
1977)  ,  teacher  efficacy  was  cited  for  its  significant  ef- 
fects on  organizational  change,  organizational  achievement, 
and  student  achievement.   However,  in  the  Berman  study, 
measurement  of  student  improvement  was  measured  by  survey 
questions  in  which  teachers  estimated  student  growth. 

Ashton  and  Webb,  using  the  same  items  as  the  Rand  stud- 
ies, discovered  remarkably  high  correlations  between  teacher 
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efficacy  and  student  performance  in  secondary  schools. 
Teacher  general  efficacy  and  student  math  achievement  had  a 
.78  significant  relationship  but  was  smaller  (.71)  and  in- 
significant for  language  achievement,  and  negative  (-.14) 
for  reading  achievement.   Teacher  personal  efficacy  was 
highly  correlated  with  student  language  achievement  (.83) 
but  no  relationship  was  found  with  math  achievement   (.01) 
and  a  negative  relationship  was  found  for  reading  achieve- 
ment (-.40).   Why  different  subjects  would  show  diverse  re- 
lationships and  why  different  types  of  efficacy  would  differ 
among  subject  areas  was  considered  quite  perplexing  by  the 
researchers  (Soar  &  Soar,  1982). 

One  may  conclude,  from  the  preceding  review,  that  per- 
ceived efficacy  is  an  important  variable  in  the  teacher-stu- 
dent learning  process.   But,  the  exact  nature  of  that  rela- 
tionship is  still  very  unclear. 

Perceived  Efficacy  and  Satisfaction 

Sarason  (1978) ,  in  a  theoretical  work,  wrote,  "Job  sat- 
isfaction is  comprised  of  many  factors,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  is  the  sense  that  what  one  does  COUNTS"  (p.  37). 
But  Sarason' s  premise  has  rarely  been  tested. 

Organ  and  Greene  (1974)  found  a  significant  correlation 
between  work  satisfaction  and  internal  locus  of  control  in 
scientists  and  engineers.   Lef court  (197  6)  also  found  that 
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those  with  an  internal  locus  of  control  were  more  satis- 
fied with  their  work.  However,  the  research  reports  are 
mixed  on  these  variables  (Kovenkliogu   &  Greenhaus ,  1978). 

In  the  only  study  that  focused  on  the  link  between 
teacher  perceived  efficacy  and  satisfaction,  Ashton  and 
Webb  (1982)  found  that  teacher  sense  of  efficacy  (as  meas- 
ured by  the  Rand  questions)  is  generally  not  significantly 
related  to  teacher  over-all  job  satisfaction.   Unfortunately, 
they  used  a  unitary  index  measure  to  test  job  satisfaction. 
Van  Meaner  and  Katz  (1976)  note  that  "to  measure  such  a  com- 
plex phenomenon  through  the  use  of  a  simplified  broad  index 
may  well  mask  more  than  it  reveals"  (p.  214) .   Their  view 
has  been  supported  by  Bentley  and  Rempel  (1981) . 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  relationship  exists  be- 
tween teacher  perceived  efficacy  and  the  different  dimen- 
sions of  job  satisfaction. 


CHAPTER  III 
DESIGN  AND  PROCEDURES 


This  chapter  describes  the  procedures  followed  in  test- 
ing the  hypotheses.   The  study's  subjects,  instrumentation, 
data  collection  procedures,  data  analysis  procedures  and  as- 
sumptions and  limitations  will  be  reported. 

Subjects 

Sixty  non- teamed  teachers  in  grades  one  through  five 
in  two  Florida  counties  originally  agreed  to  participate  in 
the  study.   The  subjects  were  acquired  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Some  eagerly  volunteered,  some  were  persuaded  by  the  re- 
searcher, some  were  instructed  to  take  part  by  their  supe- 
riors.  Due  to  the  voluntary  nature  of  educational  research 
under  the  principle  of  informed  consent,  random  participa- 
tion was  impossible. 

Over  the  13  month  duration  of  the  project,  21  of  the 
subjects  dropped  out  due  to  reassignment  of  duties,  leave, 
illness,  and  failure  to  respond  to  the  researcher's  inquiries, 

The  final  39  subjects  bear  some  similarities  to  the  to- 
tal sample  of  Florida  public  school  teachers.   Table  1  out- 
lines the  median  years  of  experience  and  degree  status  per- 
centages of  both  groups. 
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Table  1 
Comparison  of  Samples 


This  Study        Florida  Teachers 


Median  years  of  expe-     11  years  9.4  years 

rience 

Percent  with  Bachelors    59%  61% 

Degree 

Percent  with  Degree       41%  39% 

Higher  than  Bachelor's 

Degree 


Source:   FEA/United,  1981. 

Instrumentation 

Morale 

Much  of  the  confusion  over  teacher  morale  described  in 
Chapter  II  was  ended  with  the  development  of  the  Purdue 
Teacher  Opinionaire.   Based  on  the  organizational  theory  of 
worker  morale  (Lonsdale,  1964) ,  it  has  a  multi-dimensional 
view  of  morale.   This  view  conforms  to  the  conclusive  re- 
sults of  job  satisfaction  studies  that  there  is  no  reliable 
overall  morale  index.   Its  ten  categories  are  (1)  Teacher 
rapport  with  principal,  (2)  Satisfaction  with  teaching, 
(3)  Collegial  rapport,  (4)  Teacher  salary,  (5)  Teacher  load, 
(6)  Curriculum  issues,  (7)  Teacher  status,  (8)  Community 
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support  of  education,  (9)  School  facilities  and  services, 

(10)  Community  pressures. 

The  instrument  was  validated  against  peer  judgements 
of  colleagues  and  was  shown  to  significantly  differentiate 
between  high,  medium,  and  low-morale  teachers  (Bentley  & 
Rempel,  1963).   In  other  studies  that  used  the  instrument, 
it  was  shown  to  discriminate  sharply  among  schools  and  among 
individual  teachers  (Bentley  &  Rempel,  1963;  1975).   The 
Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire  has  been  referred  to  by  some  re- 
searchers as  an  "established  measure  of  teacher  morale" 

(Coughlan  &  Froeme,  1971;  Rayder  &  Body,  1976) .   The  total 
test-retest  reliability  was  .87.   The  inter-factor  median 
correlation  was  .38,  with  a  range  from  .18  to  .61. 

Perceived  Efficacy 

Perceived  efficacy  scores  were  obtained  by  the  same 
two-item  questionnaire  that  was  validated  in  the  Rand  Cor- 
poration studies  (Armor  et  al. ,  1975;  Berman  et  al.,  1976) 
and  the  University  of  Florida's  Efficacy  studies  (Ashton  & 
Webb,  1982).   The  Rand  questions,  which  measure  specific 
teaching  efficacy  were  chosen  over  Rotter's  (1966)  Internal- 
External  Test  since  the  Rotter  test  only  measured  a  general 
sense  of  efficacy  and  is  also  rather  long.   Ashton  and 
Webb's  total  test-retest  reliability  was  .53. 
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Student  Achievement 

Predicted  student  achievement  was  measured  by  calculat- 
ing regression  gain  scores  of  students  whose  teachers  were 
participating  in  the  study.   Scores  from  the  April,  19  81 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  (County  A)  and  Science  Research 
Associates  test  (County  B)  were  used  to  predict  scores  on 
the  April,  1982  exams.   Gain  scores  were  calculated  by  sub- 
tracting the  predicted  scores  from  the  actual  scores. 
Scores  were  normalized  for  the  purpose  of  integrating  the 
different  scores.   Subtopics  to  be  analyzed  were  the  total 
reading,  total  math,  and  total  language  scores. 

Teacher  Demographic  Data 

A  questionnaire  was  used  to  gather  data  from  the  teach- 
ers concerning  age,  years  of  experience,  level  of  teacher 
education,  value  of  teacher  income  (primary  or  secondary) , 
grade  level,  and  socio-economic  status  of  students  (measured 
by  the  percent  of  students  in  the  free  and  reduced  lunch  pro- 
grams) . 

Teacher  Process-Product  Orientation 

A  Teacher  Process-Product  Orientation  instrument  was 
developed  by  the  researcher.   Its  purpose  was  to  gauge  the 
degree  to  which  the  subjects  rely  upon  mastery  of  subject 
matter  as  a  primary  classroom  goal.   The  refinement  of  the 
instrument  involved  the  following  steps: 
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(a)  The  test  developer  consulted  a  cross-section  of 
teacher  educators,  curriculum  specialists,  classroom  teach- 
ers, and  advanced- level  education  students  for  their  percep- 
tions of  what  topics  such  a  test  would  include. 

(b)  An  informal  survey  of  teacher  philosophy  instru- 
ments was  undertaken  with  the  aim  of  finding  items  dealing 
with  those  topics. 

(c)  Forty  relevant  items  were  found.   They  were  re- 
vised to  fit  the  sample  of  elementary  school  teachers. 

(d)  The  40  items  were  submitted  to  a  group  of  teacher 
educators  for  their  suggestions  concerning  the  instrument's 
face-validity  and  reliability.  Further  revisions  were  made 
as  a  result  of  their  observations. 

(e)  The  instrument  was  field-tested  on  a  sample  of  60 
elementary  teachers  in  one  of  the  counties  whose  teachers 
participated  in  the  study. 

(f)  An  item  analysis  on  30  of  the  responses  resulted 
in  the  elimination  of  12  items  whose  correlations  were  low 
or  negative  or  whose  variance  was  low. 

(g)  A  test  for  internal-consistency  resulted  in  an 
alpha  score  of  .71  which  is  within  the  range  suggested  by 
educational  measurement  authorities. 

(h)   After  a  period  of  two  months,  half  of  the  field 
test  sample  was  given  the  revised  test  to  complete.   The 
test-retest  reliability  score  for  the  instrument  was  .82. 
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Data  Collection 


The  Purdue  Teacher  Qpinionaire  was  administered  to  all 
subjects  in  April,  1981.   The  reason  for  the  early  adminis- 
tration date  was  because  repeated  testing  of  morale  over  a 
long  period,  especially  including  two  different  groups  of 
students  in  the  teachers'  classes,  would  ascertain  a  more 
general  sense  of  morale.   It  was  felt  that  a  single  testing 
date  may  be  too  heavily  influenced  by  temporary  conditions 
of  each  teacher's  situation.   Further  administrations  of  all 
instruments  took  place  in  November,  1981  and  April,  19  82. 

At  each  administration  a  self -addressed,  stamped  enve- 
lope was  sent  along  with  the  forms  to  each  subject  so  that 
they  may  send  their  information  directly  to  the  researcher. 
Copies  of  the  forms  are  included  in  the  Appendix  of  this 
study. 

Student  data  were  gathered  from  the  Testing  Department 
of  each  county's  school  board.  Class  means  were  calculated 
by  their  computer  services . 

Data  Analysis 

Class  means  were  calculated  for  student  scores. 
Teacher  morale  scores  were  averaged  for  each  teacher  over 
the  three  test  administrations.   They  were  analyzed  by  indi- 
vidual component,  rather  than  by  total  morale  score.   The 
efficacy  total  score  and  process-product  score  represented 
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the  third  and  fourth  variables,  respectively.   All  scores 
were  treated  as  continuous. 

A  multiple  regression  analysis  was  performed  for  each 
hypothesis.   The  SAS  subprogram  GLM  (General  Linear  Measure- 
ment) was  utilized  to  compare  regression  lines.   The  compu- 
tation of  data  was  done  by  computer  analysis  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  Computing  Center.   Significant  interactions 
indicated  relationships  that  were  altered  by  the  covariate 
in  each  problem. 

The  third-order  interaction,  testing  the  relationship 
between  teacher  morale,  student  achievement,  teacher  proc- 
ess-orientation, and  perceived  efficacy  was  analyzed  with 
the  formula: 

R2  (Full  Model)  -  R2  (Reduced  Model)    N-K-l 
F  1  -  R2  (Full  Model)  K-P 


Full  Model:     Y  =  BQ  +  3-^  +  g^  +  3^  +  0 4X3X3 

+  35X2X3  +  E 
Reduced  Model:  Y  =  3Q  +  6^  +  32X2  +  63X3  +  E 
Ho:  64  =  35  =  0 


Assumptions  and  Limitations 

(1)   It  is  assumed  that  all  other  variables  that  may 
affect  student  performance  are  random  across  the  sample. 
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(2)  It  is  recognized  that  standardized  achievement 
tests  only  measure  certain  aspects  of  student  performance. 
Generalizability  across  other  measures  of  student  perfor- 
mance is  not  inferred. 

(3)  It  is  recognized  that  the  study  is  correlational. 
No  cause  is  inferred. 

(4)  It  is  recognized  that  this  study  is  only  an  ex- 
ploratory step  in  validating  any  theories  of  motivation. 
Experimental  conditions  are  needed  to  further  test  any  sig- 
nificant correlations. 

(5)  It  is  recognized  that  the  non-randomized  acquisi- 
tion of  subjects  may  influence  any  results. 

(6)  It  is  assumed  that  any  second  and  third-order  in- 
teractions are  linear  relationships. 

(7)  It  is  recognized  that,  in  a  study  with  over  300 
regression  tests,  some  relationships  may  appear  significant 
by  chance. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 


In  this  chapter,  the  results  of  this  study  will  be  pre- 
sented.  For  each  hypothesis,  a  report  will  be  given  of  its 
degree  of  support,  a  list  and  description  of  significant  in- 
teractions will  be  reported,  and  a  chart  illustrating  each 
significant  interaction  will  be  presented.   Reference  to 
tables  in  the  Appendix,  reporting  the  actual  numerical  re- 
sults, will  be  included.   A  summary  of  the  results  will  con- 
clude the  chapter. 

Reports  of  Hypothesis  Tests 

Hypothesis  1 

As  teacher  perceived  efficacy  increases,  the  relation- 
ship between  teacher  morale  and  student  achievement  will  not 
change  significantly. 

A  set  of  regression  tests  yielded  only  partial  rejec- 
tion of  the  null  hypothesis.   Figures  3  through  6  illustrate 
the  interaction.   Appendix  A  reports  the  actual  numerical 
results. 

Four  significant  interactions  were  found  at  the  .05 
level.   They  were  between: 
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Figure  3.   Reading  Gain,  Perceived  Efficacy,  and  Satisfac- 
tion with  Status. 
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Figure  4.   Math  Gain,  Perceived  Efficacy,  and  Satisfaction 
with  Community  Support. 
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Figure  5.   Language  Gain,  Perceived  Efficacy,  and  Satisfac- 
tion with  Community  Support 
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Figure  6.   Language  Gain,  Perceived  Efficacy,  and  Satisfac- 
tion with  Facilities  and  Services. 
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(1)  reading  gain,  teacher  perceived  efficacy,  and  sat- 
isfaction with  teacher  status; 

(2)  math  gain,  teacher  perceived  efficacy,  and  satis- 
faction with  community  support;  and 

(3)  language  gain,  teacher  perceived  efficacy,  and  sat- 
isfaction with  facilities  and  services. 

All  four  significant  interactions  followed  the  same  pat- 
tern.  Among  high  perceived  efficacy  teachers,  those  who  were 
more  satisfied  had  higher  student  achievement  gains  than 
those  who  were  less  satisfied.   Among  low  perceived  efficacy 
teachers,  there  was  an  opposite  trend:   those  who  were  more 
satisfied  had  lower  achievement  gains  than  those  teachers 
who  were  less  satisfied. 

These  results  may  only  be  considered  partial  rejection 
of  the  null  hypothesis  because  26  other  test  results  for 
this  variable  were  insignificant.   However,  the  consistent 
pattern  of  the  interactions  suggests  that  they  may  be  mean- 
ingful. 

Hypothesis  2 

As  teacher  age  increases,  the  relationship  between 
teacher  morale  and  student  achievement  will  not  change  sig- 
nificantly. 

A  set  of  regression  tests  failed  to  reject  the  null  hy- 
pothesis at  the  .05  level.   Appendix  B  reports  the  actual 
numerical  results.   No  significant  interactions  were  found. 
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Hypothesis  3 

As  teacher  experience  increases,  the  relationship  be- 
tween teacher  morale  and  student  achievement  will  not  change 
significantly . 

A  set  of  regression  tests  failed  to  reject  the  null  hy- 
pothesis at  the  .05  level.   Appendix  C  reports  the  actual 
numerical  results.   No  significant  interactions  were  found. 

Hypothesis  4 

As  the  percent  of  students  in  the  class  of  low  socio- 
economic status  (SES)  increases,  the  relationship  between 
teacher  morale  and  student  achievement  will  not  change  sig- 
nificantly. 

A  set  of  regression  tests  yielded  seven  rejections  of 
the  null  hypothesis  at  the  .05  level.   Appendix  E  reports 
the  actual  numerical  results. 

Seven  significant  interactions  were  found.   They  were 
between: 

(1)  math  gain,  class  SES,  and  satisfaction  with  prin- 
cipal rapport; 

(2)  math  gain,  class  SES,  and  satisfaction  with  colle- 
gial  rapport; 

(3)  math  gain,  class  SES,  and  satisfaction  with  cur- 
riculum issues; 

(4)  math  gain,  class  SES  and  satisfaction  with  commu- 
nity support; 
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(5)  math  gain,  class  SES ,  and  satisfaction  with  facil- 
ities and  services; 

(6)  math  gain,  class  SES,  and  satisfaction  with  commu- 
nity pressures;  and 

(7)  language  gain,  class  SES,  and  satisfaction  with 
teacher  load. 

All  seven  significant  interactions  followed  the  same 
pattern.   Among  teachers  of  high-SES  classes,  those  who  were 
more  satisfied  had  higher  student  achievement  gains  than 
those  who  were  less  satisfied.   Among  teachers  of  low-SES 
classes,  there  was  a  reverse  trend:   those  who  were  more  sat- 
isfied had  lower  student  achievement  gains  than  those  who 
were  less  satisfied.   Figures  7  through  13  illustrate  the 
above  interactions . 

These  results  may  only  be  considered  partial  rejection 
of  the  null  hypothesis  because  23  other  test  results  for 
this  variable  were  insignificant.   However,  the  consistent 
pattern  of  the  interactions  and  the  strong  tendency  toward 
math  gain  indicates  a  trend. 

Hypothesis  5 

As  teacher  educational  background  increases,  the  rela- 
tionship between  teacher  morale  and  student  achievement  will 
not  change  significantly. 

A  set  of  regression  tests  failed  to  reject  the  null  hy- 
pothesis at  the  .05  level.   Appendix  F  reports  the  actual 
numerical  results.   No  significant  interactions  were  found. 
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Figure  7.   Math  Gain,  Class  SES,  and  Satisfaction  with 
Principal  Rapport 
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Figure  8.   Math  Gain,  Class  SES,  and  Satisfaction  with 
Collegial  Rapport 
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Figure  9.   Math  Gain,  Class  SES,  and  Satisfaction  with  Cur- 
riculum Issues 
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Figure  10.  Math  Gain,  Class  SES,  and  Satisfaction  with  Com- 
munity Support 
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Figure  11.  Math  Gain,  Class  SES,  and  Satisfaction  with  Fa- 
cilities and  Services 
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Figure  12.  Math  Gain,  Class  SES,  and  Satisfaction  with  Com- 
munity Pressures 
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Figure  13.  Language  Gain,  Class  SES,  and  Satisfaction  with 
Teacher  Load 
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Hypothesis  6 

As  grade  level  increases,  the  relationship  between 
teacher  morale  and  student  achievement  will  not  change  sig- 
nificantly. 

A  set  of  regression  tests  yielded  six  rejections  of  the 
null  hypothesis  at  the  .05  level.   Appendix  G  reports  the 
actual  reports.   Figures  14  through  19  illustrate  the  inter- 
actions. 

Six  significant  interactions  were  found.   They  were  be- 
tween : 

(1)  language  gain,  grade  level,  and  satisfaction  with 
collegial  rapport; 

(2)  language  gain,  grade  level,  and  satisfaction  with 
community  support ; 

(3)  language  gain,  grade  level,  and  satisfaction  with 
salary ; 

(4)  reading  gain,  grade  level,  and  satisfaction  with 
teacher  load ; 

(5)  math  gain,  grade  level,  and  satisfaction  with 
teacher  load ;  and 

(6)  math  gain,  grade  level,  and  satisfaction  with  com- 
munity pressures. 

The  significant  interactions  fell  into  two  molds.   For 
the  first  three  interactions  listed  above,  among  upper  grade 
teachers,  those  who  were  more  satisfied  had  higher  achieve- 
ment gains  than  those  who  were  less  satisfied.   Among  lower 
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Figure  14.  Language  Gain,  Grade  Level,  and  Satisfaction  with 
Collegial  Rapport 
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Figure  15.  Language  Gain,  Grade  Level,  and  Satisfaction  with 
Community  Support 
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Figure  16.  Language  Gain, 
Salary 
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Figure  17.  Reading  Gain,  Grade  Level,  and  Satisfaction  with 
Teaching  Load 
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Figure  18.  Math  Gain,  Grade  Level,  and  Satisfaction  with 
Teaching  Load 
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Figure  19.  Math  Gain,  Grade  Level,  and  Satisfaction  with 
Community  Pressures 
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grade  teachers,  there  was  a  reverse  trend:   those  who  were 
more  satisfied  had  lower  achievement  gains  than  those  who 
were  less  satisfied.   Figures  14  through  16  illustrate  the 
above  interactions. 

For  the  final  three  interactions  listed  above,  the  grade 
levels  were  reversed  from  the  first  three  interactions. 
Among  upper  grade  teachers,  those  who  were  more  satisfied 
had  lower  achievement  gains  than  those  who  were  less  satis- 
fied.  Among  lower  grade  teachers,  those  who  were  more  sat- 
isfied had  higher  achievement  gains  than  those  who  were  less 
satisfied.   Figures  17  through  19  illustrate  the  above  inter- 
actions. 

These  results  may  be  considered  partial  rejection  be- 
cause 24  other  test  results  for  this  variable  were  insignif- 
icant.  However,  despite  the  conflicting  trends,  the  consis- 
tent pattern  of  the  interactions  suggest  a  possible  relation- 
ship, which  is  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

Hypothesis  7 

As  teacher  marital  status  changes,  the  relationship  be- 
tween teacher  morale  and  student  achievement  will  not  change 
significantly . 

A  set  of  regression  tests  failed  to  reject  the  null  hy- 
pothesis at  the  .05  level.   Appendix  H  reports  the  actual 
numerical  results.   No  significant  interactions  were  found. 
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Hypothesis  8 

As  teachers '  value  of  income  changes ,  the  relationship 
between  teacher  morale  and  student  achievement  will  not 
change  significantly. 

A  set  of  regression  tests  failed  to  reject  the  null  hy- 
pothesis at  the  .05  level.   Appendix  I  reports  the  actual 
numerical  results.   No  significant  interactions  were  found. 

Hypothesis  9 

As  teacher  process  orientation  increases,  the  relation- 
ship between  teacher  morale  and  student  achievement  will  not 
change  significantly. 

A  set  of  regression  tests  yielded  only  partial  rejec- 
tion of  the  null  hypothesis  at  the  .05  level.   Figures  20 
through  22  illustrate  the  interactions.   Appendix  J  reports 
the  actual  numerical  results. 

Three  significant  interactions  were  found.   They  were 
between: 

(1)  language  gain,  process  orientation,  and  satisfac- 
tion with  teaching; 

(2)  language  gain,  process  orientation,  and  satisfac- 
tion with  salary;  and 

(3)  reading  gain,  process  orientation,  and  satisfac- 
tion with  community  support. 

The  three  significant  interactions  were  dissimilar.   The 
first  one  cited  above  indicates  that  among  product  oriented 
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Figure  20.  Language  Gain,  Process-Orientation,  and  Satisfac- 
tion with  Teaching 
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Figure  21.  Language  Gain,  Process-Orientation,  and  Satisfac- 
tion with  Salary 
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Figure  22.  Reading  Gain,  Process-Orientation,  and  Satisfac- 
tion with  Community  Support 
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teachers,  those  who  were  more  satisfied  with  teaching  had 
higher  student  language  gains  than  those  who  were  less  sat- 
isfied with  teaching.   For  the  process  oriented  teachers, 
the  reverse  was  true,  but  to  a  greater  degree.   Those  who 
were  more  satisfied  with  teaching  had  considerably  less  stu- 
dent language  gain  than  those  who  were  more  satisfied  with 
teaching.   Figure  20  illustrates  the  above  interaction. 

The  second  interaction  cited  above  deals  with  language 
gain,  process  orientation,  and  satisfaction  with  salary. 
For  process  oriented  teachers,  there  was  practically  no  dif- 
ference in  language  gain  between  those  with  high  and  low 
satisfactions  with  salary.   But  for  product  oriented  teach- 
ers, those  who  were  more  satisfied  with  salary  had  lower  stu- 
dent language  gains  than  those  who  were  less  satisfied  with 
salary.   Figure  21  illustrates  the  above  interaction. 

The  third  interaction  cited  above  deals  with  reading 
gain,  process  orientation,  and  satisfaction  with  community 
support.   For  process  oriented  teachers,  those  who  were 
more  satisfied  with  community  support  had  slightly  higher 
student  reading  gains  than  those  who  were  less  satisfied 
with  community  support.   For  product  oriented  teachers,  the 
reverse  was  true.   Those  who  were  more  satisfied  with  commu- 
nity support  had  slightly  lower  student  reading  gain  scores 
than  those  who  were  less  satisfied  with  community  support. 
Figure  22  illustrates  the  above  interaction. 
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These  results  may  only  be  considered  partial  rejection 
of  the  null  hypothesis  because  27  other  test  results  for 
this  variable  were  insignificant.   Though  these  data  may  be 
interesting,  they  offer  little  evidence  for  rejecting  the 
null  hypothesis. 

Hypothesis  10 

As  teacher  process  orientation  increases,  the  relation- 
ship between  teacher  morale,  teacher  perceived  efficacy,  and 
student  achievement  will  not  change  significantly. 

A  set  of  regression  tests  failed  to  disprove  the  null 
hypothesis  at  the  .05  level.   Appendix  K  reports  the  actual 
numerical  results.   No  significant  interactions  were  found. 

Summary 

Evidence  to  disprove  the  null  hypothesis  was  found  for 
four  of  the  ten  hypotheses.   The  four  areas  were  teacher 
perceived  efficacy,  percent  of  low  socio-economic  status 
students,  grade  level,  and  teacher  process-orientation. 

The  factor  with  the  strongest  credentials  as  a  moderat- 
ing variable  was  student  SES,  which  had  seven  out  of  30 
significant  interactions,  each  having  a  similar  pattern. 
Grade  level  had  six  out  of  30  significant  interactions, 
but  they  fell  into  two  similar  patterns  with  opposite  trends, 
Teacher  perceived  efficacy  had  only  four  significant 
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interactions,  but  they  were  remarkably  similar.  Teacher 
process-orientation  was  a  weak  moderating  variable,  with 
three  dissimilar  interactions. 

The  variables  of  teacher  age,  experience,  educational 
background,  marital  status,  and  income  value  showed  no  sig- 
nificant interactions  at  all  with  teacher  morale  and  student 
achievement. 

For  the  major  question  of  this  study,  whether  changes 
in  teacher  process  orientation  alters  the  relationship  be- 
tween teacher  morale,  teacher  perceived  efficacy,  and  stu- 
dent achievement,  no  evidence  was  found  to  support  it. 


CHAPTER  V 

INTERPRETATION,  IMPLICATIONS, 

AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  this  chapter,  the  results  of  the  study  are  inter- 
preted and  its  implications  are  discussed.   The  chapter  is 
divided  into  eight  sections.   The  first  section  presents  a 
summary  of  the  study.   The  second  section  examines  the  hy- 
potheses dealing  with  process  orientation.   Following  that 
are  sections  dealing  with  perceived  efficacy,  student  socio- 
economic status  (SES) ,  grade  level,  and  presage  character- 
istics.  Each  of  those  sections  includes  interpretations  of 
the  significant  interactions,  explanations  for  the  insignif- 
icance of  expected  interactions,  and  a  summative  discussion 
of  that  section's  findings.   The  final  two  sections  present 
conclusions  and  recommendations.   Due  to  the  unexpected  na- 
ture and  complexity  of  the  results,  much  of  the  interpreta- 
tion and  discussion  will  have  a  high  degree  of  speculation 
within  the  parameters  of  the  data  and  beyond  them. 

Summary  of  the  Study 

The  task  of  this  research  was  to  describe  the  statisti- 
cal relationships  which  exist  between  and  among  measures  of 
teacher  morale,  teacher  perceived  efficacy,  and  student 
achievement.   The  specific  problem  of  the  study  was  whether 
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Deci's  (1975)  proposition  of  self-efficacy  as  a  necessary 
condition  for  intrinsic  motivation  was  supported  by  empiri- 
cal data  taken  on  teachers. 

Operationalization  of  the  proposition  demanded  the  de- 
velopment of  an  instrument  to  measure  teacher  process-prod- 
uct orientation.   It  was  hypothesized  that  teachers'  process 
product-orientation  scores  would  indicate  whether  they  would 
be  influenced  by  the  type  of  student  growth  measured  by 
standardized  achievement  tests.   Process-orientation  was 
veiwed  as  teacher  emphasis  on  inquiry  rather  than  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge.   Product-orientation  was  viewed  as 
teacher  emphasis  on  acquisition  of  knowledge  rather  than  in- 
quiry. 

A  review  of  the  research  related  to  teacher  morale,  per- 
ceived efficacy,  and  productivity  indicated  that  two  theo- 
ries, the  Motivation-Hygiene  Theory  and  Expectancy  Theory, 
are  particularly  relevant.   Deci's  Intrinsic  Motivation 
Theory  is  derived  from  those  models. 

The  relationship  between  morale  and  productivity  has 
been  debated  for  many  years.  Recently,  the  idea  of  studying 
moderating  variables  of  that  relationship  has  been  proposed. 
In  addition  to  perceived  efficacy  and  process-product  orien- 
tation, the  variables  of  teacher  age,  experience,  educa- 
tional background,  value  of  teacher  income,  grade-level,  and 
classroom  SES  were  studied  in  this  research,  for  their  roles 
as  moderators  of  the  relationship  between  teacher  morale  and 
student  achievement. 
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A  non-random  sample  of  3  9  teachers  from  two  Florida 
counties  was  obtained  by  a  variety  of  methods.   Each  teacher 
completed  four  instruments:   a  perceived  efficiency  question- 
naire identical  to  the  Rand  Corporation  studies1  questions 
(Armor  et  al.,  1977;  Berman  et  al. ,  1977),  the  researcher's 
Process-Product  Orientation  Questionnaire,  a  demographic 
data  questionnaire,  and  the  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire 
(Bentley  &  Rempel,  1975). 

The  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire  was  completed  three 
times  over  a  course  of  two  school  terms  by  each  subject.   That 
provision  allowed  for  a  more  general  sense  of  morale  than 
would  be  provided  by  a  single  test  date.   That  100-item  in- 
strument was  divided  into  ten  morale  factors:   Satisfaction 
with  principal  rapport,  teaching,  collegial  rapport,  salary, 
teacher  load,  curriculum  issues,  status,  community  support, 
facilities  and  services,  and  community  pressures. 

The  data  were  analyzed  by  using  the  SAS  subprogram 
GLM  (General  Linear  Measurement)  at  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida Computing  Center.   For  each  second-order  interaction, 
the  interaction  statement  was  examined  for  significance  at 

the  .05  level.   For  the  third  order  interaction,  the  differ- 

2 
ences  in  R  between  the  full  model  (with  interactions)  and 

the  reduced  model  (without  interactions)  were  tested  for 

significance. 

Evidence  to  disprove  the  null  hypothesis  was  found  for 

four  of  the  ten  hypotheses.   The  four  areas  were  teacher 
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perceived  efficacy,  percent  of  low-SES  status  students, 
grade  level,  and  teacher  process-orientation.   The  variables 
of  teacher  age,  experience,  educational  background,  marital 
status  and  income  value  showed  no  significant  interactions 
at  all  with  teacher  morale  and  student  achievement. 

No  evidence  was  found  to  reject  the  major  hypothesis 
of  the  study.   Teacher  process-orientation  was  not:  a  modify- 
ing variable  of  the  relationship  between  teacher  morale, 
teacher  perceived  efficacy,  and  student  achievement. 

Process-Orientation 

Significant  Interactions 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  IV,  there  were  three  signif- 
icant, though  dissimilar  interactions  for  the  variable,  pro- 
cess-orientation.  Figures  20-22  illustrate  those  interac- 
tions . 

Figure  20  shows  an  important  difference  between  process- 
oriented  and  product-oriented  teachers  in  relation  to  their 
morale  and  their  students'  language  gain.   The  product-ori- 
ented teachers'  satisfaction  with  teaching  was  high  when 
their  students'  achievement  was  high.   This  finding  is  in 
line  with  general  worker  expectancy  theory.   Being  product- 
oriented,  these  teachers  feel  more  satisfied  with  their  work 
when  they  see  student  growth  in  areas  that  are  measurable 
by  standardized  tests.   Another  interpretation  is  that  sat- 
isfied teachers  are  better  teachers. 


The  negative  student  achievement  gains  for  the  classes 
of  satisfied  process-oriented  teachers  offers  evidence  for 
validation  of  the  researcher's  process-product  instrument. 
A  process-oriented  educator  who  enjoys  teaching  would  be  ex- 
pected to  promote  student  gain  in  areas  in  addition  to  those 
measured  by  standardized  achievement  tests.   That  process 
emphasis  may  serve  to  flatten  the  slope  of  those  teachers' 
achievement  gains . 

This  would  be  especially  true  in  the  language  arts  area. 
A  process-oriented  language  teacher  would  be  expected  to 
spend  more  classroom  time  on  such  language  operations  as 
creative  writing,  oral  expression,  and  vocabulary  develop- 
ment than  a  product-oriented  teacher.   The  latter  would  prob- 
ably emphasize  operations  like  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
grammar.   Thus,  it  could  be  hypothesized  that  the  process- 
oriented  teacher  who  is  satisfied  with  teaching  will  have 
students  making  achievement  gains  in  process-type  areas, 
which  are  not  measured  by  standardized  tests. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  dissatisfied  pro- 
cess-oriented teachers  had  such  large  achievement  gains. 
That  finding  may  indicate  that  these  teachers  can  effec- 
tively teach  the  product-oriented  curriculum  that  is  cur- 
rently in  vogue,  but  the  price  is  the  loss  of  their  intrin- 
sic satisfactions.   If,  as  Herzberg  (1966)  proposes,  it  is 
the  love  of  the  job  itself  that  keeps  workers  on  the  job, 
the  result  may  be  the  loss  of  good  teachers  from  the  profes- 
sion. 
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Figure  21  shows  another  important  difference  between 
process-  and  product-oriented  teachers  related  to  language 
gain  and  satisfaction  with  salary.   The  product-oriented 
teachers  who  felt  more  satisfied  with  their  salaries  had 
students  achievement  declines.   Since  they  are  possibly  more 
extrinsically-motivated  than  process-oriented  teachers,  they 
would  be  likely  to  view  salary  as  a  reward.   Thus,  the  prod- 
uct-oriented teachers  probably  felt  undeserving  of  a  better 
salary  unless  their  students  showed  some  achievement  gains. 

There  was  little  change  in  the  relationship  between 
salary,  satisfaction  and  achievement  in  process-oriented 
teachers.   It  is  likely  that  process-oriented  teachers  don't 
connect  their  students'  growth  with  their  salary  entitle- 
ments.  Or,  it  may  be  that  they  feel  the  same  as  their  prod- 
uct-oriented counterparts,  but  the  standardized  tests  don't 
represent  the  kind  of  growth  they  value  most.   Perhaps  a 
test  of  student  process  growth  would  yield  different  results. 

Figure  22  shows  a  very  slight,  barely  significant 
(PR>.0499)  difference  in  relationship  between  process-  and 
product-oriented  teachers.   Once  again,  there  are  poor 
achievement  gains  when  the  satisfaction  with  community  sup- 
port of  product-oriented  teachers  is  high.   One  may  inter- 
pret that  finding  in  the  same  manner  as  the  previously-men- 
tioned salary  issue:   The  product-oriented  teachers  whose 
students  are  not  achieving  may  feel  that  they  are  not  deserv- 
ing of  more  community  support.   Thus,  their  high  satisfac- 
tion represents  acceptance  of  the  status  quo. 
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The  opposite  trend  for  process-oriented  teachers  may 
also  be  related  to  the  salary  issue.   Perhaps  they  don't  re- 
late community  support  to  student  achievement  or  the  gains 
shown  on  the  standardized  achievement  tests  don't  match 
their  perceptions  of  their  students'  actual  process-type 
gains . 

Expected  Interactions  Not  Shown  in  the  Findings 

One  would  expect  direct  relationships  between  teacher 
process-orientation,  student  achievement,  and  satisfaction 
with  teaching,  salary,  and  curriculum  issues.   The  nature  of 
the  satisfaction  with  teaching  factor  was  expected  to  relate 
to  the  process-oriented  teachers'  preference  for  intrinsic 
growth.   Similarly,  the  satisfaction  with  salary  factor  was 
expected  to  relate  to  the  product-oriented  teachers'  pref- 
erences for  measurable  outputs  and  rewards. 

The  study's  results  confirmed  those  expectations,  but 
only  in  the  area  of  language  gains.   There  are  two  related 
explanations  that  may  account  for  that  finding.   It  may  be 
argued  that  language  arts  is  the  most  process-oriented  of 
the  basic  skills.   Though  specific  language  skills  are 
tested  by  standardized  achievement  tests,  the  essential  na- 
ture of  communication  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  multiple- 
choice  tests.   Expository  writing,  creative  writing,  and 
oral  expression  include  rules  of  grammar,  punctuation,  and 
spelling  in  their  instruction,  but  the  overall  goal  of 
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language  arts  teaching  is  effective  communication,  which 
also  includes  creativity,  logic,  and  personal  expression. 
Measurement  of  these  skills  is  quite  subjective,  even  when 
the  test  requires  the  student  to  write,  which  most  achieve- 
ment tests  do  not.   Therefore,  the  differences  in  process- 
orientation  would  be  likely  to  result  in  differences  in  the 
language  arts  area  results. 

Another  explanation  may  be  that  the  recent  emphasis  on 
accountability  in  math  and  reading  has  influenced  teacher 
satisfaction.   With  the  advent  of  basal  systems  in  these 
areas,  there  is  less  teacher  autonomy  than  formerly.   All 
teachers  in  this  study  are  required  to  use  the  basal  series 
as  prescribed  by  county  staff.   The  opportunities  for  indi- 
vidual teachers  to  modify  the  curriculum  are  rare.   Crite- 
rion and  mastery  tests  are  required  in  both  of  the  counties 
in  this  study  for  student  advancement  in  reading  and  math. 
This  phenomenon  has  yet  to  occur  in  language  arts  instruc- 
tion.  Thus,  it  is  language  arts  where  the  differences  in 
process-orientation  will  appear. 

The  expected  relationship  that  was  not  confirmed  dealt 
with  process  orientation,  achievement,  and  satisfaction  with 
curriculum  issues.   Strong  but  insignificant  interactions 
were  found  for  language  gain  (PR>.1484)  and  math  gain  (PR> 
.1843).   These  findings  may  indicate  that  teachers*  feel- 
ings about  the  curriculum,  though  strong,  may  not  be  as 
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well-defined  as  their  feelings  concerning  satisfaction  with 
teaching  and  satisfaction  with  salary. 

Implications:   Process-Orientation  as  a  Moderating  Variable 

In  general,  teacher  process-orientation  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  strong  moderator  of  the  relationship  between 
teacher  morale  and  student  achievement.  However,  in  se- 
lected areas,  it  does  play  a  role.  Where  expected,  in  sat- 
isfaction with  salary,  with  teaching,  and  with  curriculum 
issues,  either  significant  interactions  or  positive,  non- 
significant relationships  were  found. 

The  results  indicate  that,  within  those  areas,  there 
are  important  differences  between  process-  and  product- 
oriented  teachers  that  affect  both  teacher  morale  and  stu- 
dent achievement.   One  cannot  assume  that  all  teachers  are 
motivated  by  the  same  things.   For  instance,  merit  pay  based 
on  achievement  gains  may  assuage  the  dissatisfaction  of  prod- 
uct-oriented teachers,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  relevant  to 
the  satisfaction  of  process-oriented  teachers.   Another 
place  where  accommodations  might  be  made  is  in  curriculum 
revision.   The  relationship  with  language  arts  gain  may  in- 
dicate that  the  two  types  of  teachers  react  differently  to 
restrictions  on  classroom  autonomy.   Further  study  is  needed 
to  clarify  these  issues. 
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Perceived  Efficacy 

Significant  Interactions 

As  presented  in  Chapter  IV,  there  were  four  similar 
significant  interactions  for  this  variable.   Figure  23  il- 
lustrates the  general  tendency  of  the  relationship. 

The  slope  for  high  efficacy  conforms  to  Deci's  theory, 
as  outlined  earlier:   High-efficacy  teachers  who  see  their 
students  achieving  will  feel  more  satisfied,  probably  be- 
cause they  attribute  the  changes  to  their  teaching  effec- 
tiveness.  In  the  interactions  for  this  variable,  perceived 
efficacy  was  shown  to  be  a  contributing  influence  for 
teacher  satisfaction.   Also  conforming  to  theory,  the  high- 
efficacy  teachers  with  low- student  achievement  felt  less 
satisfied. 

Though  Deci's  interpretation  of  expectancy  theory  was 
not  intended  to  explain  low-efficacy  teachers'  satisfaction, 
it  can  be  useful  in  explaining  the  slope  for  low-efficacy 
teachers  on  Figure  23.   For  those  teachers,  when  their  stu- 
dents' gain  scores  were  low,  their  satisfaction  was  high. 
Thus,  their  students'  poor  achievement  confirmed  their  view 
of  teachers  as  ineffectual.   From  their  perspective,  teach- 
ers do  not  deserve  satisfactory  community  support,  high 
status,  or  adequate  facilities  and  services  because  they 
make  little  difference  in  student  achievement.   Thus,  with 
low  expectations,  they  are  satisfied  with  the  status  quo. 
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An  Illustration  of  the  General  Relationship  Be- 
tween Teacher  Morale,  Student  Achievement,  and 
Teacher  Perceived  Efficacy 
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It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  the  dissatisfied  low- 
efficacy  teachers  whose  students  achieved  high  gain  scores. 
They  appear  to  be  very  effective  educators,  with  achieve- 
ment gains,  in  some  cases,  greater  than  even  the  high-effi- 
cacy teachers.   Though  these  teachers  do  not  believe  in 
their  abilities  to  promote  learning,  they  apparently  work 
quite  hard  to  provide  educational  programs  that  would  lead 
to  such  exceptional  gains.   If  that  is  the  case,  their  dis- 
satisfaction makes  sense.   They  would  expect  satisfactory 
community  support,  status,  and  facilities  and  services  in 
reward  for  their  hard  work.   Unlike  their  high-efficacy, 
high-achievement  counterparts,  they  cannot  accept  the  in- 
trinsic reward  of  their  students'  gains,  so  they  are  reli- 
ant upon  community  rewards.   When  those  rewards  are  unsat- 
isfactory, the  result  is  a  dissatisfied  but  high-achieving, 
low-efficacy  teacher. 

Expected  Interactions  Not  Shown  in  the  Findings 

It  is  important  to  note  the  fairly  obscure  factors  of 
teacher  morale  that  were  found  to  be  significantly  related 
to  teacher  perceived  efficacy  and  student  achievement. 
Though  community  support,  teacher  status,  and  facilities  and 
services  are  justifiable  aspects  of  teacher  morale,  one 
would  expect  teacher  perceived  efficacy  and  student  achieve- 
ment to  be  more  closely  related  to  satisfaction  with  teach- 
ing.  This  is  especially  true  in  relation  to  Deci's  Intrinsic 
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The  Motivation  Theory  since  the  satisfaction  with  teaching 
factor  is  the  most  intrinsically-oriented  in  the  morale  in- 
strument.  Appendix  B  indicates  a  modest  (PR>.07)  but  non- 
significant interaction  between  language  gain,  perceived  ef- 
ficacy, and  satisfaction  with  teaching.   It  is  conceivable 
that  the  above  interaction  might  show  significance  in  a 
study  with  a  larger  number  of  subjects. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  when  process-orientation 
was  added  to  the  model,  the  interaction  between  process-ori- 
entation, perceived  efficacy,  language  achievement,  and  sat- 
isfaction with  teaching  was  evident,  though  marginally  non- 
significant.  However,  no  other  four-way  model  showed  rela- 
tionships that  were  as  potent. 

Implications:   Perceived  Efficacy  as  a  Moderating  Variable 

Perceived  efficacy  appears  to  be  a  moderator  of  the  re- 
lationship between  teacher  morale  and  student  achievement. 
However,  since  there  do  seem  to  be  important  differences  be- 
tween teachers  in  their  process-orientations,  it  makes  sense 
to  include  that  variable  in  the  model.   In  that  case,  there 
is  no  support  for  Deci ' s  hypothesis.   Perceived  efficacy 
does  not  change  the  relationship  between  teacher  morale  and 
student  achievement  when  process-orientation  is  considered. 

The  failure  of  this  study  to  yield  significant  inter- 
actions in  its  major  question  must  be  viewed  with  caution. 
The  near-significance  of  the  expected  interaction  causes  one 
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to  consider  studying  the  same  problem  with  a  larger  sample 
so  that  if  there  is  a  significant  relationship  it  would  be 
found  more  easily.   The  results  of  this  small  study  are  too 
tentative  to  propose  revising  Deci's  theory. 

Socio-Economic  Status 

Significant  Interactions 

As  presented  in  Chapter  IV,  there  were  seven  signif- 
icant interactions  for  the  variable,  SES.   Figure  24  illus- 
trates the  general  tendency  of  those  relationships. 

The  curve  for  the  teacher  of  high-SES  classes  conforms 
to  expectancy  theory.   High-SES  students  are  expected  to 
achieve.   When  the  teachers  see  the  gains,  they  feel  more 
satisfied.   This  would  be  especially  true  for  mathematics 
gain,  since  that  type  of  gain  is  measured  so  easily.   The 
teachers  who  did  not  see  achievement  felt  dissatisfied, 
since  their  efforts  were  falling  short  of  expectations. 

The  low-SES  slope  appears  perplexing.   However,  there 
are  a  number  of  plausible  explanations  for  the  tendency  of 
teachers  of  low-SES  classes  to  be  dissatisfied  despite  their 
students '  high  achievement  gains . 

The  key  to  understanding  the  interaction  is  the  trend 
toward  math  gain.   Chapter  IV s  results  showed  that  only  one 
of  the  seven  significant  interactions  related  to  SES  was  in 
language  or  reading  gain.   It  is  generally  accepted  that 
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Figure  24, 


An  Illustration  of  the  General  Relationship 
Between  Teacher  Morale,  Student  Achievement, 
and  Classroom  SES 
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low-SES  students  will  find  math  easier  than  reading  and  lan- 
guage arts.   With  an  effective  teacher,  low-SES  students 
can  achieve  gains  in  math  that  rival  the  gains  of  high-SES 
students.   The  sequential  nature  of  math  instruction  contrib- 
utes to  that  phenomenon.   In  many  cases,  the  students  need 
only  to  correct  one  or  two  basic  skills  before  they  begin 
to  comprehend  any  further  lessons.   Once  that  happens,  math 
becomes  easy  for  them.   Examples  include  the  memorization  of 
the  multiplication  facts  before  students  can  master  more  com- 
plicated multiplication  and  division  problems,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  for  solving  word  problems  before  applying 
those  skills  to  more  difficult  problems,  and  mastering  place- 
value  before  subtraction  with  regrouping  can  make  sense. 

However,  that  type  of  breakthrough  rarely  happens  in 
language  arts  and  reading,  which  are  more  comprehensive. 
Thus,  teachers  who  are  promoting  math  achievement  among 
their  low-SES  students  may  well  be  frustrated  when  similar 
gains  do  not  appear  in  other  subjects.   That  frustration  may 
be  expressed  in  the  form  of  general  dissatisfaction. 

Another  explanation  uses  satisfaction  as  an  indicator 
of  problem-recognition  ability.   Generally,  teaching  low- 
SES  children  is  hard  work.   It  requires  different  techniques 
than  high-SES  instruction  (Medley,  1977).   Teachers  of  low- 
SES  classrooms  who  are  satisfied  with  their  lot  may  not  rec- 
ognize the  problems  that  are  inherent  in  their  students' 
situations.   Perhaps  it  is  only  the  dissatisfied  teachers 
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who  are  making  instructional  adjustments  for  their  low-SES 
students.  If  so,  it  would  be  the  dissatisfied  teachers  of 
low-SES  classes  that  show  the  highest  achievement  gains. 

A  related  explanation  is  that  the  teachers  whose  low- 
SES  students  achieved  high  gains  have  probably  worked  extra- 
ordinarily hard.   As  a  result,  they  may  be  dissatisfied  due 
to  their  lack  of  recognition  and  reward.   They  feel  they  de- 
serve more  than  they're  getting  for  the  superior  achievement 
they  promoted  in  their  classrooms. 

Finally,  there  is  the  possibility  of  dissonance.   When 
students  who  should  achieve  don't,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
high-SES  students  with  low  gains,  something  is  wrong.   It 
makes  the  teacher  uncomfortable  and  probably  dissatisfied. 
In  the  same  manner,  when  teachers  of  low-SES  students  who 
should  not  achieve  do,  that  may  also  be  disturbing.   That 
dissonance  may  account  for  the  dissatisfaction  of  teachers 
whose  low-SES  classes  are  showing  high  gains.   Qualitative 
research  by  Webb  (personal  communication,  1982)  supports 
that  explanation. 

Expected  Interactions  Not  Shown  in  the  Findings 

Classroom  SES  is  the  type  of  variable  that  should  in- 
fluence all  aspects  of  teacher  morale.   From  relations  to 
the  principal  who  made  the  class  assignment  to  the  possibly 
inappropriate  curriculum  that  was  provided,  classroom  SES 
is  regarded  as  influential  upon  teacher  morale. 
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It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  see  seven  differ- 
ent interactions  for  this  variable.   However,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  one  morale  factor  without  even  a 
hint  of  an  interaction  was  salary  satisfaction.   Apparently, 
the  SES  of  one's  students  does  not  influence  the  relation- 
ship between  salary  satisfaction  and  student  achievement. 
Perhaps  teachers  accept  salary  as  a  separate  problem,  unre- 
lated to  classroom  situations.   Or  else,  the  level  of  salary 
satisfaction  cuts  across  all  types  of  classrooms.   More 
study  is  needed  to  clarify  that  issue. 

Implications:   Classroom  SES  as  a  Moderating  Variable 

It  is  clear  that  classroom  SES  moderates  the  relation- 
ship between  teacher  morale  and  math  achievement.   For  other 
academic  areas,  the  connection  is  more  tenuous. 

The  findings  indicate  that  teacher  morale  and  student 
achievement  have  a  complicated  relationship.   Principals  and 
superintendents  need  to  consider  the  repercussions  of  as- 
signing teachers  to  low-SES  classes  and  schools. 

Though  high  math  achievement  may  result,  the  long  term 
effect  of  such  assignments  may  be  strong  dissatisfaction 
leading  to  early  retirement  or  burnout.   On  the  other  hand, 
assigning  teachers  to  low-SES  classes  because  they  are  sat- 
isfied with  the  arrangement  may  only  lead  to  poor  student 
achievement.   Further  research  on  teachers  of  low-SES 
classes  is  needed.   Researchers  should  study  how  often 
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teachers  have  taught  low-SES  classes  in  the  past,  whether 
consecutive  years  of  such  experience  has  a  cumulative  ef- 
fect, and  how  effectively  teachers  with  differing  experi- 
ence in  teaching  low-SES  kids  do  their  jobs. 

The  strong  role  of  SES  as  a  moderating  variable  sug- 
gests its  inclusion  in  four-way  models  investigating  teacher 
morale  and  student  achievement.   Those  variables  combined 
with  perceived  efficacy,  teacher  age,  grade  level,  or  pro- 
cess-orientation could  possibly  yield  some  important  clues 
for  understanding  teacher  motivation.   There  is  also  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  results  for  the  variable,  SES,  may  be 
school-wide,  rather  than  class-wide.   Further  research  of 
this  question  is  needed. 

Grade  Level 

Significant  Interactions 

As  described  in  Chapter  IV,  there  were  six  significant 
interactions  for  this  variable.   Figures  25  and  26  illus- 
trate the  two  different  patterns  that  were  found. 

The  two  patterns  show  that  for  the  three  language  gain 
interactions,  upper-grade  teachers'  satisfaction  was  high 
when  their  students  had  achievement  gains.  Also,  teacher 
satisfaction  was  low  when  students  had  poor  gains.  These 
results  conform  to  the  expectancy  theory  prediction:  the 
growth  in  language  arts  achievement  promotes  teacher  satis- 
faction, while  the  lack  of  growth  leads  to  dissatisfaction. 
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Figure  25.  An  Illustration  of  the  General  Relationship 

Between  Teacher  Morale,  Student  Language  Gain, 
and  Grade  Level 
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An  Illustration  of  the  General  Relationship  Be- 
tween Teacher  Morale,  Student  Reading  and  Math 
Tains,  and  Grade-Level 
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For  lower-grade  teachers  there  is  an  opposite  trend. 
It  is  the  lower-grade  teachers  who  are  less-satisfied  that 
have  the  high  language  gains.   Knowledge  of  the  lower-grade 
curriculum  helps  to  clarify  this  interaction.   Essentially, 
language  arts  is  a  minor  matter  in  the  lower  grades.   Most 
academic  instruction  deals  with  reading  and  math.   Usually, 
handwriting  instruction  comprises  the  major  part  of  the 
lower-grade  language  arts  curriculum.   It  is  not  until  the 
upper-grades  that  language  arts  instruction  becomes  at 
least  as  important  to  teachers  as  reading  and  math  instruc- 
tion.  This  development  is  due  to  the  need  for  students  to 
master  basic  reading  skills  before  grammar  and  punctuation 
can  become  meaningful.   The  accountability  components  of 
basal  reading  and  math  textbook  series  also  serve  to  reduce 
language  instruction  because  criterion  and  mastery  tests 
are  not  used  with  the  language  arts  textbooks.   Thus,  to 
lower-grade  teachers,  reading  and  math  are  all-important. 

Therefore,  one  would  not  expect  language  gain  to  pro- 
mote the  satisfaction  of  lower-grade  teachers.   That  change 
would  come  from  math  and  reading  gains.   It  may  even  be  that 
lower-grade  teachers  who  promote  language  gain  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  reading  and  math  gain.   The  resultant  lack  of 
achievement  in  math  and  reading  would  then  lead  to  teacher 
dissatisfaction. 

The  same  pattern  can  be  found  for  math  and  reading 
gain,  but  with  the  grade  levels  reversed.   The  lower-grade 
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teachers,  in  accordance  with  expectancy  theory,  are  more 
satisfied  when  their  students  grow  in  the  reading  and  math 
areas  that  they  emphasize. 

For  upper-grade  teachers,  there  is  an  opposite  trend. 
The  upper-grade  teachers  with  the  highest  reading  and  math 
achievement  are  the  least  satisfied.   Two  out  of  this  group 
of  three  interactions  deal  with  the  factor  of  teacher  load; 
the  other  with  community  pressure. 

Apparently,  dissatisfaction  with  teacher  load  and  com- 
munity pressures  does  not  hurt  the  teaching  effectiveness  of 
upper-grade  teachers.   There  may  be  a  phenomena  similar  to 
Herzberg's  Motivation-Hygiene  Theory  operating  here.   The 
upper-grade  teachers  have  higher  gains  when  they're  pleased 
by  their  positive  rewards  (collegial  rapport,  salary,  commu- 
nity support)  but  they  have  lower  gains  when  they're  dis- 
pleased by  negative  inconveniences  (teacher  load,  community 
pressures) .   The  differences  between  the  two  levels  of  teach- 
ers suggest  totally  different  orientations  toward  goals  and 
rewards. 

Expected  Interactions  Not  Shown  in  the  Findings 

As  with  the  SES  variable,  one  could  have  expected  in- 
teractions between  any  of  the  combinations  of  variables  with 
grade  level.   The  institution  of  the  Primary  Education  Pro- 
gram (PREP)  in  Florida  to  strengthen  instruction  in  the 
early  grades  has  served  to  accentuate  the  differences 
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between  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades .   Once  there 
were  only  minor  differences  in  age,  maturity,  and  curricu- 
lum between  the  third  and  fourth  grades.   Nov?  the  two  grades 
are  two  different  worlds.   The  primary  program  abounds  with 
PREP  aides,  regulations,  accountability,  reports,  confer- 
ences that  are  required,  and  other  standards  that  are  ab- 
sent in  the  intermediate  grades.   This  study  only  suggests 
some  of  the  contrast  between  the  levels.   A  more  comprehen- 
sive study  is  needed,  especially  in  Florida. 

Implications;   Grade  Level  as  a  Moderating  Variable 

As  discussed  above,  grade- level  does  play  a  modifying 
role  in  the  relationship  between  teacher  morale  and  student 
achievement.   The  exact  nature  of  that  role  is  difficult  to 
establish.   It  appears  that  subject  matter  is  influential, 
as  is  the  presence  of  rewards  and  irritations. 

School  principals,  in  assigning  teachers  to  specific 
grade  levels,  need  to  consider  factors  of  morale  as  part  of 
their  decision-making.   It  appears  that  for  some  grades, 
teachers  require  more  support  from  their  colleagues,  from 
the  community,  and  from  salary.   At  other  grade  levels, 
teachers  are  more  concerned  with  time  constraints  (load) 
and  community  pressures.   Principals  can  help  alleviate 
teacher  dissatisfaction  by  treating  grade  levels  differ- 
enly.   The  faculty  may  no  longer  share  the  same  sets  of  in- 
terests and  concerns.   A  careful,  closer  look  at  differences 
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in  grade-level  and  their  interactions  with  teacher  morale 
and  student  achievement  is  needed  to  clarify  this  issue. 

Demographic  Characteristics 

Significant  Interactions 

As  described  in  Chapter  IV,  the  variables  of  teacher 
age,  experience,  marital  status,  value  of  income,  and  edu- 
cational background  did  not  interact  significantly  with  any 
apsects  of  teacher  morale  and  student  achievement. 

Expected  Interactions  Not  Shown  in  the  Findings 

The  tests  for  interactions  with  demographic  variables 
was  essentially  exploratory.   There  were  no  expectations  of 
interactions  between  teacher  age  or  experience  with  morale 
and  student  achievement.   But,  the  presence  of  any  signif- 
icant relationships  would  have  helped  in  understanding 
teacher  motivation.   Apparently,  we  have  learned  that  the 
age  or  experience  of  a  teacher  does  not  affect  the  morale- 
achievement  relationship. 

In  examining  marital  status  and  value  of  teacher  income, 
one  would  expect  interactions  between  those  variables,  stu- 
dent achievement,  and  satisfaction  with  salary.   It  was  an- 
ticipated that  single  teachers  and  those  whose  salary  was 
their  primary  family  income  would  be  having  a  hard  time  fi- 
nancially and  would  thus  be  dissatisfied  with  their  salaries. 
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Surprisingly,  there  were  no  relationships  between  those  vari- 
ables.  So,  any  classroom  differences  between  the  primary 
and  secondary  family  wage-earners  or  between  single  and  mar- 
ried teachers  did  not  relate  to  their  satisfactions  with 
salary.   Perhaps,  the  growth  of  dual-income  families  com- 
bined with  the  United  States  *  recent  economic  woes  has  re- 
sulted in  levels  of  salary  satisfaction  that  cut  across  fam- 
ily situations. 

In  examining  teacher  educational  background,  the  possi- 
bility of  an  interaction  between  teachers  with  higher  de- 
grees, student  achievement,  and  satisfaction  with  either  the 
principal  or  curriculum  issues  was  considered.   None  of  those 
relationships  were  found  to  be  significant.   Apparently, 
there  are  few  differences  between  the  two  groups  of  teachers 
that  alter  the  relationship  between  teacher  morale  and  stu- 
dent achievement.   Whether  that  reflects  badly  on  the  quality 
of  local  graduate  programs  is  not  discernible  from  this 
study's  data.   Further  study  is  needed  to  clarify  the  matter. 

Implications:   Demographic  Characteristics  as  Modifying 
~Variables 

There  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  notion  of  demo- 
graphic characteristics  as  modifying  variables  between 
teacher  morale  and  student  achievement.   That  result  con- 
firms earlier  findings  by  Gage  (1963)  that  teacher  presage 
variables  are  not  significant  predictors  of  student  achieve- 
ment.  Judging  by  the  rest  of  the  results,  it  is  clear  that 
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the  relationship  between  teacher  morale  and  student  achieve- 
ment is  rather  complex.   It  remains  possible  that  a  demo- 
graphic characteristic  may  combine  with  other  variables  to 
influence  that  relationship,  despite  their  individual  non- 
significance.   A  larger  sample  would  facilitate  the  study  of 
that  hypothesis. 

Conclusions 

As  suggested  by  Lawler  (1973) ,  the  relationship  between 
morale  and  productivity  is  a  complex  one.   In  examining  the 
morale  and  productivity  of  teachers  in  this  study,  that  ob- 
servation becomes  obvious.   That  relationship  can  be  altered, 
though  not  across  subject  areas  or  satisfaction  factors. 

Where  moderating  variables  do  interact  with  the  inde- 
pendent and  dependent  variables,  the  relationships  follow 
specific  patterns.   With  SES  as  the  moderator,  there  is  a 
strong  influence  on  math  gain.   The  distinct  differences  be- 
tween teachers  of  high  and  low-SES  classes  emphasizes  the 
need  for  school  administrators  to  take  individual  teachers* 
situations  into  consideration  when  making  class  assignments. 

With  grade  level  as  the  moderator,  there  are  distinct 
differences  between  upper  and  lower  grade  teachers  for  dif- 
ferent subject  areas  and  for  different  types  of  satisfaction. 
The  results  indicate  major  differences  between  grade-levels 
in  goal-orientation  and  reward  structure.   Here,  too,  class 
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assignment  of  teachers  may  play  a  crucial  role  in  both 
teacher  morale  and  student  achievement. 

Process-  and  product-orientation  appears  to  play  a  mod- 
erating role  in  the  relationship  between  teacher  morale  and 
language  achievement.   It  is  clear  that  all  teachers  are 
not  the  same;  their  different  curricular  goals  and  rewards 
influence  their  morale  and  their  students'  achievement. 
Plans  to  improve  the  quality  of  curriculum  and  instruction 
should  not  assume  a  singular  teacher  reaction  and  effect. 

Perceived  efficacy  did  not  modify  the  relationship  be- 
tween teacher  morale  and  student  achievement  when  consid- 
eration was  given  to  teacher  process-orientation.   Thus, 
Deci's  theory  was  not  supported  by  the  study's  results. 
However,  there  was  a  tendency  toward  a  significant  relation- 
ship with  intrinsic  satisfaction  and  student  achievement. 
It  would  be  wise  to  postpone  any  conclusions  concerning 
Deci's  proposed  relationship  until  further  research  is  done. 

Recommendations 

(1)  Further  investigation  of  the  variables  of  this  study 
is  needed  to  strengthen  its  findings.   A  larger  sample 
may  also  provide  the  additional  power  to  uncover  some 
interactions  that  were  strong  but  non-significant. 

(2)  Research  is  needed  to  clarify  the  following  issues: 
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(a)  Whether  satisfied  process-oriented"  teachers  will 
demonstrate  significant  gains  on  a  process-ori- 
ented language  arts  test. 

(b)  Why  satisfaction  with  salary  doesn't  moderate  the 
student  achievement  of  process-oriented  teachers. 

(c)  Whether  classroom  autonomy  moderates  the  relation- 
ship between  teacher  morale  and  student  achieve- 
ment. 

(d)  Why  dissatisfied,  low-efficacy  teachers  appear  to 
be  effective  in  raising  achievement  scores. 

(e)  Why  dissatisfied  teachers  of  low-SES  classes  ap- 
pear to  be  effective  in  raising  achievement  scores. 

(f)  What  differing  effects  there  are  upon  teachers  and 
students  when  teachers  of  low-SES  classes  have 
been  teaching  that  type  of  class  for  varying 
lengths  of  time. 

(g)  Whether  teachers  at  different  grade  levels  are  mo- 
tivated differently  by  various  subject  areas' 
achievement  gains . 

(h)   If  teachers  with  higher  degrees  differ  from  their 
counterparts  with  bachelor  degrees. 
(3)   School  improvement  projects  related  to  curriculum  revi- 
sion or  teacher  reward  policies  are  likely  to  be  more 
effective  if  they  take  the  differing  orientations  of 
teachers  into  consideration. 
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(4)  Principals  and  superintendents  could  benefit  from  care- 
fully monitoring  the  effects  on  teacher  morale  and  stu- 
dent achievement  that  result  from  assigning  specific 
teachers  to  low-SES  classrooms. 

(5)  Principals  could  benefit  from  carefully  monitoring  the 
effects  on  teacher  morale  and  student  achievement  that 
result  from  varying  grade-level  assignments. 

(6)  The  possibility  of  school-wide,  rather  than  class-wide; 
results  for  the  modifying  effect  of  SES  should  be  in- 
vestigated. 

(7)  The  variables  in  this  study  should  be  combined  in  a 
larger  study  to  better  assess  their  collective  impact 
on  teacher  morale  and  student  achievement. 
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APPENDIX  J 
TEACHER  MORALE,  TEACHER  PROCESS-ORIENTATION, 
TEACHER  PERCEIVED  EFFICACY,  AND 
STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT 


SATISFACTION 

F -VALUE 

F-VALUE 

F-VALUE 

FACTOR 

READING  GAIN 

MATH  GAIN 

LANGUAGE  GAIN 

Principal 

1.92 

0.50 

2.92 

Rapport 

Satisfaction 

0.34 

0.13 

3.37 

with  Teaching 

Collegial  Rapport 

0.24 

0.51 

0.81 

Salary 

0.22 

0.35 

2.90 

Teacher  Load 

0.00 

0.00 

0.84 

Curriculum  Issues 

0.76 

1.52 

1.42 

Teacher  Status 

0.53 

0.00 

1.72 

Community 

2.13 

2.44 

0.59 

Support 

Facilities  and 

0.55 

1.26 

0.89 

Services 

Community 

0.50 

0.00 

1.25 

Pressures 

F*=3.34 

F*=3.34 

F*3.38 

Reject  all  hypotheses 
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APPENDIX  K 
SURVEY  AND  COVER  LETTER  TO  SUBJECTS 


October  24,  1981 

Thanks  to  your  response  to  my  questionnaire  last  May,  I'm 
pleased  to  report  that  my  research  is  going  very  well.   If 
you  can  fill  out  these  questionnaires  for  me,  I  will  only 
need  to  trouble  you  once  more  before  this  study  is  com- 
pleted.  I  anticipate  that  the  information  from  your  ques- 
tionnaires will  be  very  helpful  in  understanding  the  teach- 
ing profession. 

Once  again,  I  wish  to  remind  you  of  the  confidential- 
ity of  your  responses.   All  material  is  coded  before  the 
data  are  entered  into  the  computer.   So,  please  answer  ALL 
questions.   I've  included  an  addressed  envelope  to  maintain 
your  privacy. 

My  years  of  experience  as  an  elementary  teacher  remind 
me  that  responding  right  away  keeps  one  more  item  off  of  my 
"things  to  do"  list.   I'd  be  most  appreciative  of  a  quick 
reply. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  your  help  with  my  doctoral 

research. 

Yours  truly, 

Jeff  Passe 
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Circle  the  number: 

(1)  When  it  comes  right  down  to  it,  a  teacher  really  can't 
do  much  because  most  of  a  student's  motivation  and  perfor- 
mance depends  on  his  or  her  home  environment. 

1  Strongly   2  Agree   3  Neither  agree   4  Disagree   5  Strongly 
agree  nor  disagree  disagree 

(2)  If  I  really  try  hard,  I  can  get  through  to  even  the  most 
difficult  or  unmotivated  students. 

1  Strongly  2  Agree  3  Neither  agree   4  Disagree   5  Strongly 
agree  nor  disagree  disagree 

(3)  How  responsible  do  you  feel  for  the  academic  achieve- 
ment of  students  in  your  class? 

1  Very  re-   2  Respon- 3  Somewhat  re-    4  not  re-    5  not  very 
sponsible    sible    sponsible        sponsible  responsible 

(4)  Percent  of  children  in  your  class  on  free  or  reduced 
lunch .    % 

(5)  Is  your  teacher  salary  the  primary  or  secondary  income 
for  your  family?  (Check  one) 

Primary Secondary 


Please  return  this  slip  with  the  Purdue  Teacher 
Opinionaire  in  the  envelope  to  me. 


APPENDIX  L 
PROCESS-PRODUCT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Thank-you  for  your  prompt  replies  to  my  questionnaires. 
This  mailing  will  be  my  final  contact  with  you.   I  am  very 
appreciative  of  your  help  in  my  research. 

Please  answer  ALL  questions  on  the  two  sheets  I've  en- 
closed. Your  anonymity  will  be  maintained  by  using  the  ad- 
dressed envelope  that  is  attached.  I'd  be  ever  so  grateful 
for  a  prompt  reply.  I've  tried  very  hard  to  make  this  pro- 
cess as  easy  as  possible  for  you. 

DIRECTIONS ;   For  each  statement  indicate  whether  you 
strongly  agree  (1) ,  partially  agree  (2) ,  are  uncertain  (3) , 
partially  disagree  (4) ,  or  strongly  disagree  (5) . 

SA  PA  U  PD  SD 

1.  Students  learn  better  from  activities    12   3   4   5 
that  they  help  to  select. 

2.  Small-group  work  tends  to  result  in      12   3   4   5 
students  fooling  around. 

3.  I  prefer  activities  in  which  I  can       12   3   4   5 
easily  assess  student  gain. 

4.  Learning  is  essentially  a  disorderly     12   3   4   5 
process. 

5.  There  should  be  more  individual  study    12   3   4   5 
projects  in  elementary  school. 

6.  Student  cognitive  achievement  should     12   3   4   5 
be  the  primary  measure  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  an  elementary  program. 

7.  Students  learn  best  in  a  quiet  class-     12   3   4   5 
classroom. 

8.  Children  should  have  a  role  in  deter-     12   3   4   5 
mining  their  own  punishments . 

9.  Memorization  of  facts  is  vital  to        12   3   4   5 
most  subjects  that  I  teach. 
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10.  Class  time  is  so  precious  that  it        12   3   4   5 
should  not  be  wasted  on  non-academic 

activities. 

11.  Standardized  tests  are  valuable  in       12   3   4   5 
measuring  student  learning. 

12.  Good  teachers  have  high  student  in-      12   3   4   5 
volvement  in  learning  activities. 

13.  In  the  final  analysis,  students  learn    12   3   4   5 
more  from  each  other  than  from  a 

teacher. 

14.  My  most  effective  teaching  mode  is  di-    12   3   4   5 
rect  instruction  (i.e.,  lecture,  rec- 
itation, drill) . 

15.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  learning       12   3   4   5 
cannot  be  measured  objectively. 

16.  Minimum  competency  tests  have  improved   12   3   4   5 
our  educational  system. 

17.  A  good  math  teacher  encourages  chil-     12   3   4   5 
dren  to  use  proven  formulas  to  solve 

problems . 

18.  Most  schools  place  too  much  emphasis     12   3   4   5 
on  acquisition  of  basic  knowledge. 

19.  Grades  are  the  most  dependable  data      12   3   4   5 
with  which  to  evaluate  learning. 

20.  Although  there  may  be  innumerable  so-     12   3   4   5 
lutions  to  every  problem,  there  is 

only  one  right  solution. 

21.  Students  working  in  small  groups         12   3   4   5 
should  be  supervised  very  closely. 

22.  Social  skills  should  be  given  an  in-     12   3   4   5 
creased  emphasis  in  the  elementary 

school. 

23.  The  Back  to  Basics  movement  has  been     12   3   4   5 
good  for  the  schools . 

24.  Whenever  possible,  students  should       12   3   4   5 
perform  their  own  science  experiments . 
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25.  A  good  textbook  has  questions  for  the     12   3   4   5 
teacher  to  ask. 

26.  The  best  classroom  projects  come  from    12   3   4   5 
student  ideas. 

27.  There  are  too  many  "frills"  in  today's   12   3   4   5 
schools  that  get  in  the  way  of  basic 

skill  instruction. 

28.  In  order  to  promove  achievement,  stu-     12   3   4   5 
dents'  activities  should  be  highly 

structured  by  the  teacher. 

29.  How  many  years  have  you  been  teaching?  

Marital  Status 
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